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From the Commercial Herald. | ginia, there exists a continuous range of rock formation, 
SKETCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. which is the matrix of the gold, and in which that me- 
‘tes | tal may be found in greater or less abundance. In ma- 
s Min coinis ndiees Corinthum,’” seid the Latin Poet, |by the roske at not tobe accesaia: Probabip:indene 
which being freely translated, means, it is not every its natural formation is such, that it will never be dis- 
man’s luck to get to Paradise, even to that ** Paradise covered, except when some natural ravine, or water 
in Lancaster county, where we last stopped, and where, | course has penetrated the superincumbent mass. 
at least three-fourths of the people bear the patronimic If it be true that this formation extends six hundred 
of See: Meant ae air a nan se ei may fairly argue oe co ae still further, 
men, we may testify our y tarry Ly until we know some reason why it should cease. Know- 
the benefit of our host of the Paradise Hotel—Witmer ing no such reason, we as firmly believe that it crosses 
by name, and by official station, Post Master of the dis- the Potomac, the Susquehanna, and the Delaware, as 
trict. that it crosses the Yadkin, the Roanoke, the James 
The description of Paradise in the second Chapter of | River, and the Rappahannock In other words, we 
Genesis, mentions the — a - ane ae | believe there is as much guld in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
i Havil.h, with the further remark, that | ia, asin Virginia, N . : 
eld of that and isgood.” A natural senntiation Gentine “T ieee Samael a ste ae 
of ideas leads us. to inquire at this particular time, and | we admit, is, to findit. It may possibly lie too dee 
place, where is the Havilah, or the Ophir, of Pennsyl- | **in the bowels of the land,” to be reached, but of that 
vania; and which is the river with golden sands “ that | we have no evidence. 
compasseth tt about :”” ; . Where then shall we look for gold in Pennsylvania? 
The question is seriously asked, and will be seriously The question is easier to ask than answer—and te! may 
answered, As it will lead. however, to a description of | be answered on strong grounds of analogy, and proba- 
matters not immediately ane — the localities of | bility, though for want of accurate geological investi- 
our State, we must ask pardon for what may appear, at | gation, no certainty can be attained. 
first, a digression, but whose connexion with the object If aline be drawn on the map of the United States, 
of those sketches will, in the end, be apparent. from New Echota, in the Cherokee country, in Geor- 
It is Se var are ne ee see ae gia, _ ee eee ae in Georgia, 
to exist in Cabarras county, North Carolina. octor | South C a, rth Carolina, ¢ PINs ° 
Thornton, late Superintendent of the Patent Office at | ing at Scectnihinde in wees ta anaen ‘ses 
Washington, ata very early period of the discovery, | from Fredericksburg, it will be found to lie very near- 
pointed out its importance, though he found few per- | ly parallel to the course of the Blue Ridge, which we 
sons willing to adopt his opinions. It was at first ob- | descrived in our last, and to preserve an almost equal 
tained in small quantities by washing the earth compo- | distance from that mountain—say from 25 to 35 miles, 
sing the beds of streams, or the alluvial soil on their | Beyond, or Northwest of the Blue Ridge, no gold has 
banks. Up to — spear omen of ep gpa -_ been found. Now, as that Ridge certainly extends 
Miriccetaieara tones + woe ete cases, Yar oeameolaramedonn vot rstchoeeopamerianreee 
istric uppose include a ver region, | the states before named, and is understood to maintain 
Professor Olmstead, at that time considered it to be in- | in its whole course, a distinct geographical and geolo- 
cluded within a circle of eighteen miles radius—or, in | gical character, the inference is easily drawn that gold 
other words, within the four counties of Cabarras, | must be sought for in Pennsylvania, below that Ridge. 
Montgomery, Mecklenburg, and Anson, in North Caro- | Qur inquiries, therefore, are limited at once by a line 
lina, No regular vain of gold ore had then been disco. | which enters Pennsylvania on the boundary between 
vered; that produced from the beds of streams being | Adams and Franklin counties, and follows thence the 
invariably virgin metal. | course of the Blue Ridge as described in our last, cross- 
Since 1821, vast additional light has been thrown on | ing the Susquehanna near Middletown, the Schuylkill 
the subject. A regular formation containing gold in | just below Reading, and the Delaware just below Eas 
the form of ore, in combination with other mineral sub- _ton. Of the counties east of that line, Philadelphia and 
stances has been traced, a field of enterprise, and pro- | Delaware, may certainly, for obvious reasons, be exclud- 
fit has heen opened, whose influence upon the industry |ed—thus leaving portions of eight counties, namely, 
and prosperity of the country promises to be very | Adams and York, west of the Susquehanna, and Lan- 
great. Instead of the narrow circle before referred to, | caster, Chester, Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, and North- 
the gold formation isnow known to exist in eleven | ampton, east of that river, with reference to which our 





counties in North Carolina; to traverse the northern 
parts of South Carolina, and Georgia, and enter Alaba- 


_ ma on the south—a distance of, probably, six hundred 


miles. Northward and eastward also, the same forma- 
tion has been traced into Virginia; and the richest mine 
yet discovered is now worked in Spottsylvania county, 
near Fredericksburgh, and within thirty miles of the 
Potomac. 

Those who have examined the locality, seem to 
agree, that from Alabama to the Rappahannock in Vir- 

Vor, XII. 9 





investigations are to be made. 

Another important landmark enables us to contract 
the question within narrower limits In an account of 
the North Carolina gold region (the work as w2 believe 
| of Professor Renwick) we find the following geogra- 
| phical facts. 
| ‘In Randolph and Chatham counties, rises a group 

of mountains to a height estimated to be at Jeast 1500 
feet above the sea. Between this group and the Blue 
| Ridge extends a wide yalley in which the Yadkin and 
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Catawba with their tributaries flow. The intervening | tinent. Its great length is occasioned by the width of 
space between these ridges, is the North Carolina gold | the Conestoga valley, at this point requiring a large 
district.” proportion of land bridge. It is built upon the Town 
patent or Lattice plan, differing in this respect from the 
other bridges upon the road, in which Burr’s model has 
been pursued. The contractor was Amos Campbell, 
of New Jersey, who constructed the present bridge at 
the falls of Schuylkill, several on the Germantown 
west, and consequently that the ‘*wide valley” between | Rail Road; and who is engaged to build all the impor- 
it and the Blue Ridge, is but an extension of the same | tant bridges on the Philadelphia and Trenton Rail 
range of country, which we have clearly described as | Road. ‘The Pennsylvania Rail Road crosses the Cones- 
the Lancaster, or Pequea Valley. If these conjectures | toga about half a mile above the turnpike bridge, which 
are right, no difficulty remains in determining the posi- | latter is a substantial stone structure of some four or 
tion of the gold range, as it passes through Pennsylva- | five arches. It was erected about the year 1789, by 
nia. We have in all human probability crossed itin our | Abraham Witmer, a patriarch of the numerous and re- 
journey from Cartersville to Paradise. spectable tribe of that name. By an act of the Legis- 

The discovery of gold, 12 miles aboye Fredericks- | lature, passed in 1787, this intelligent and enterprising 
burg, in Virginia, tends greatly to strengthen this hy- | German obtained authority to construct the bridge, 
pothesis. Another fact of great importance, is, that | and to charge a reasonable toll. It continued to be his 
several years ago, Mr. H. Hayden, of Baltimore, avery | private property until five or six years ago, when it was 
skilful geologist, and who by the way, has written a| purchased by the county of Lancaster, and made free 
very valuable buok on Geology, on his return from ex- | to all comers and goers. The preamble of the law re- 
amining the mines of North Carolina, predicted that | ferred to is curious and interesting, on account of the 
gold would be found in Faquier county, Virginia—the | contrast which it exhibits between the resources and 
metal has since been found there in small quantities. enterprise of the Commonwealth at that time,and at the 

Reflecting on those general views, and a multitude | present. A safe crossing of the Conestoga was then 
of particular facts, which our limits do not permit us to | essential to the whole communication between Philadel- 
advert to, we entertain a belief that the south-eastern | phia and the interior—it was often impassable for many 
section of Adam’s county, and the south-western por-| days together—and yet the state of Pennsylvania had 
tion of York, are the districts of Pennsylvania most} not the means to construct a bridge which a single coun- 
likely to contain the precious deposit—that the same | ty now would readily undertake. 
formation, if it passed through the state must cross the| The public spirited enterprise of a Pennsylvania far- 
Susquehanna below Columbia, the Schuylkill between | mer supplied the deficiency, and entitled him to honor- 
Pottsville and Reading, andthe Delaware between Eas-| able mention in every history of internal improvement 
ton and Durham. It is in the more elevated, and hilly | in this state. His was the second bridge constructed 
portions of the range of country thus indicated, above | under State authority, probably the second of any mag- 
the limestone formation, that we shoul expect to find | nitude in the state. The first was built in 1787, under 
the mineral in question. a similar grant from the Legislature over Nashamony 

There is a marked geological feature by which the | creek on the Bristol road, by Charles Bessonett and 
rock containing gold may easily be knowa. It isa| Gershom Johnson, “proprietors of the stages from 
quartz-like substance, of dullish white, occurring in a| Philadelphia to Trention on the New York road.” The 
region whose general formation is a red friable rock, | Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike Company—the 
having, at first glance, the appearance of decayed sand | first in the state, or country, was not chartered until 
stone, but which on examination, is found to derive its | 1792, five years after the grant to Abraham Witmer. 
colour from the presence of iron. This quartz occurs| What a host of reflections spring from the recollec- 
in distinct veins, penetrating the red mass, or in detached | tion of these simple facts. Only forty five years ago, 
nodules, having no apparent connexion with it. From | the two great communications hen Philadelphia, one 
the masses of quartz the gold is obtained. leading to New York, and the other to our interior, 

In the remarks which we have thus ventured upon, | were rendered precarious by the want of bridges over 
(a topic of great public interest) we may beentirely in- | such streams as the Conestoga andthe Neshamony. In 
accurate—having no knowledge of geology asascience, | that short period what changes have enterprise and in- 
we have been compelled to rely upon topographical | dustry, the genuine growth of free institutions, pro- 
analogy as the basis of our opinions, If we shall suc-} duced? More than forty millions of dollars have been 
ceed in drawing attention to the subject, our end will | expended in the construction of ruads, bridges and ca- 
be accomplished. nals, 

We cannot close this number, however, without ex- The Rail Road, after crossing the Conestoga, passes 
pressing our regret that no accurate Geological survey | through the beautiful farm of the late Mr, Coleman, and 
of Pennsylvania has ever been made. A project of| enters the corporate limits of the city of Lancaster, on 
that kind has engaged the attention of the Legislature. | its northern edge. The elevation of the ground on 
We hope to see a bill passed, at no distant day, author-| which the city is chiefly built, induced the Engineer, 
izing it. For several years our fellow citizen, Peter A. | (Major Wilson) on the first location, to carry his line 
Browne, has zealously urged it before the Legislature, | around half a mile north of the principal street, along a 
but without success. We trust the reward of his pub-| small valley sloping to the Conestoga. He considered 
lic spirited labours will not be much longer delayed. | that the city would be as well accommodated by a short 


Such a survey would solve all doubts, and elicit truths | branch of inconsiderable expense, and which would not 
of immense practical importance to the prosperity of 


interfere with his choice of ground for the main line, 

the Commonwealth. After the routes chosen by him had been graded, the 
—_ people of Lancaster, induced the Legislature to carry 

No. 6 a line nearer the main street, involving a heavy deep 

om cut, and an additional expenditure of one hundred thou- 

From Paradise, where our last sketch was made, we | sand dollars. It is doubttul whether they will derive 
resume our journey on the Pennsylvania Rail Road, and | advantage from the change. In the deep cutting, 
in about nine milesenter the city of Lancaster. In this | which occurs nearly all the distance through the city, 
distance we cross Mill creek by a viaduct 550 feet long | no useful communication can be had with the road, and 
and 40 feet high, and Conestoga creek by a viaduct | it must prove inconvenient in many other respects. If 


1,412 feet long, and 60 feet high. The latter is among | they are satisfied, however, far be it from us to com- 
the noblest structures in the state perhaps on the Con- | plain. 

















We have always believed that these mountains “in 
Randolph and Chatham counties,” are a continuation of 
the first Ridge which we described as the Mine Ridge, 
or Welsh Mountain of Pennsylvania, and which we re- 
presented as extending a great distance to the south- 
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Lancaster is one of the three towns in Pennsylvania | 
| least,) for want of good water. That in common use, 


upon which the Legislature have conferred the dignifi- 
ed title of city. Of these it is third in magnitude—its 
population in 1830 being 7,700. It has a Mayor, Re- 


Lancaster suffers, (in the estimation of strangers, at 


derived from wells, is so strongly impregnated with lime, 
as to be disagreeable to the taste, and unfit for many 


corder, Alderman and Common Council, with a charter | domestic purposes. We would recommend this subject 


modeled after that of Philadelphia. The streets are laid 
out with reasonable regularity, are of convenient width, 


to the serious attention of the friends of Temperance in 
that city. When they urge water as the best beverage, 


and the principal ones are well paved. A style of | they should be prepared to supply it of good and hold- 


building prevails there, not the most picturesque, and 
as we should imagine neither economical nor convenient. 
About two thirds of the houses have but a single very 
low story—with heavy eaves, and highly sloped roofs, 
affording the leat possible accommodation in proportion 
to the ground occupied, and to the expenditure for 
roofing—always an important item. We wish those 
who build hereafter would reform this fashion altogether. 
As an additional motive for so doing we would mention 
the opinion of many eminent physicians, that Cholera is 
most apt to seize those who sleep on ground floors. If 
this theory be true, Lancaster may lay her account for 
a severe visitation, should the pestilence enter her bor- 
ders. 

Lancaster contains, nevertheless, many excellent 
houses, much good society, and a large share of wealth, 
and of productive industry. It owes its prosperity and 
importance, mainly, to the fertile and admirably culti- 
vated country which surrounds it—a district surpassed 
by none on the Continent, for capacity to furnish what 
man requires for comfort and convenience, Several 
branches of manufactures and mechanic arts, are ex- 
tensively followed here—especially the making of stage 
coaches, and of the peculiar vehicles (hence called, 
Conestoga wagons, ) and harness used on the great turn- 
pikes, which lead to the west and north. It is not long 
since a post-coach built in Lancaster, took a premium 
over many competitors in New York and New Jersey. 

Lancaster was the seat of Government of the state 
from 1799 to 1812, when Harrisburg succeeded to that 
dignity. The Legislature sat in the present Court 
House, situated in the middle of the main street, accord- 
ing to a practice formerly in voguc, and which is only 
defendable on the ground that it enables the Judges to 
refresh themselves by occasional peeps through the 
window, at the passing world, when the lawyers grow 
tedious, or the evidence is unentertaining. It has cer- 
tainly great inconveniences, especially if the street be 
paved with pebbles, and travelled by Conestoga wa- 
gons, In such a Court House many a poor fellow may 
have been tried, and condemned by a tribunal, who 
heard but little of what the witnesses testified. 

For the information of those who are curious in wine, 
we would remark, that they may alwsys procure the ar- 
ticle of excellent quality at the principal hotels in Lan- 
caster. Let them only inquire for ‘* Reigart’s particu- 
lar,’’ and they will surely be satisfied, however fasti- 
dious their taste; or if it would amuse them to know all 
the particulars of St. Clair’s defeat, let them seek out 
Captain Slough, who once kept the tavern at the cor- 
ner of the Court House Square, and who played a con- 
spicuous part on that disastrous occasion. 

At Lancaster is the head of the Conestoga navigation, 
an improvement of that stream by locks and dams, 
down to its junction with the Susquehanna, a distance 
of about fourteen miles. Its cost was about eighty 
thousand dollars, principally subscribed in Lancaster 
county, but it has not realized the expectation of the 
papas. Thelocks (constructed entirely of timber) 

ve proved too feeble to resist the pressure of water 
on them, and there is not trade to justify the expense 
of rebuilding, orrepairing. The project, in truth, was 
not founded in a wise calculation of the course of trade, 
and perhaps would not have been attempted, but for a 
certain feeling of preference for Baltimore over Phila- 
delphia, which once prevailed in Lancaster, and which 
we hope to see removed by a more free communication 
with Philadelphia, ands frank interchange of kind offi- 
ces 


some quality. For our part, we never drink the article 
in Lancaster, except in the form of tea or coffee, and 
even these are rendered unpalatable by the properties 
of the water. Wedonot know whether any plan of 
supplying the city with pure water is practicable. Ifit 
be so, we would hold up the example of Easton, Read- 
ing, and Columbia, all situated in Lancaster, on a lime- 
stone rock, and yetall supplied with excellent water 
from the surrounding hills. 

From Lancaster we proceed westward on the Rail 
Road through the great limestone range which we 
have heretofore described, and through farms of the best 
quality, to its termination at Columbia on the Susque- 
hanna, a distance of twelve miles. One mile beyond 
Lancaster we cross the turnpike leading to Harrisburgh, 
the great mail route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
Two miles further we cross the Little Conestoga by a 
viaduct eight 804 feet long, and 47 feethigh. At the 
upper end of the borough of Columbia the Rail Road 
descends to the level of the Susquehanna by an inclin- 
ed plane 1720 feet long, with a perpendicular height of 
90 feet. From the foot of the plane it is conducted im- 
mediately on the bank of the river along the whole front 
of the town, tothe Basin at the upper extremity, which 
terminates the Pennsylvania Canal. Near the same 
spot is a noble bridge across the Susquehannah, a mile 
in length. This coming together of three such works, 
promises to make Columbia a most important position. 
We shall take occasion to notice it more particularly 
hereafter. 

The present sketch must close witha brief retrospect 
of the magnificent improvement over what we have 
passed, 

The whole length of the Pennsylvania Rail Road, 
from the corner of Vine and Broad streets to the Basin 
at Columbia, is eighty-one and six-tenth miles. It has 
no rise or fall, in this distance, exceeding thirty feet in 
the mile, except at the Schuylkill and Susquehanna, 
where stationary engines will be placed. About thirty 
miles of the road lie in the county of Lancaster; thirty- 
seven in Chester; five in Delaware; five and a half in 
Montgomery; and four in Philadelphia. 

Asa link in the great chain of connexion between 
Philadelphia and the West, it cannot fail to accommo- 
date a large and valuable trade. It has other sources of 
revenue, to which we would call attention. Fifty miles 
of its course is through, or in the vicinity of limestone 
land in the highest state of cultivation, abounding with 
water power, mills and factories. The surplus products 
of this agriculture, and the fabrics of these mills and 
factories, must pass to Philadelphia by the Rail Road. 
Throvghout these fifty miles lime is burnt in immense 
quantities for agricultural purposes, and for building. 
Wood is already so scarce, that coal brought by the Rail 
Road from the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill, must 
take its place in the preparation of lime—thus opening 
at once asource of revenue to the state, and a market for 
the refuse, or small coal, that would otherwise accumu- 
late on the wharves at Philadelphia and Columbia, 

The population between Philadelphia and Columbia 
accommodated by the Rail Road, may be estimated 
fairly at 75,000, that will receive by it all their supplies 
of goods and fuel, and transmit by the same route all 
their articles to market. 

The transportation of passengers, may also, with ju- 
dicious management be miade very profitable to the 
State. In the winter season every body going from the 
North to Washington must take this route, as it will 
soon afford a continued Rail Road from Philadelphia to 
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York. The distance (one hundred and forty miles) | 
may be easily travelled in fourteen hours. Already the 

number of such travellers is great, and they will in-| 
crease in a twofold ratio, as soon as a safe conveyance | 
is afforded, It may be expected too, that in the sum- | 
mer many strangers who have taste enough to admire a | 
finely cultivated and picturesque country, will prefer 

this mode to the monotony of the steamboats. ‘lo this 

add all the travelling to Lancaster, Harrisburg and the 

west, which now fills some half dozen large stages dai- 

ly, with its regular and necessary increasc, and we have 

an item of revenue that will go far to remunerate the 

state for its enterprize and expenditure. 


Our limits do not permit us to go much into detail on 
these subjects. Our object is rather toawaken curivsi- 


ty, and excite others to reflect—than to enter ourselves | 


into minute investigations. 


Before leaving the Pennsylvania Rail Road, we can- 
not but remark, that the Legislature or Canal Commis- 
sioners, have now on their hands a most delicate and 
important task, of regulating and reducing to system the 
transportation uponit. Upon a judicious course in this 
particular, the value of the road, both as a source of re- 
venue, and a means of public accommodation must 
greatly depend. The report of the Committee to which 
during the late session of the Legislature, this subject 
was referred, fully met our views, and the plan suggest- 
ed by the distinguished Engineer, Moncure Robinson, 
seems to us not merely the best, but the only one that 
can succeed. 


Franktix, Pa. May 25. 
It is highly gratifying to witness the rapid progress 


of improvement in this county, independent of the pub- | 


lic works going on under the authority of the Common- 
wealth, onthe French creek division of the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal. Among these improvements we would men- 


tion the erection of three new furnaces this summer— | 
Shippen & Black’s, and Hamilton & Hume’s, both on | 
the waters of Clarion, in the neighborhood of Shippens- | 
ville, are about going into blast, and have every pros- | 
pect of doing a good business—and Cross & Jewell’s, | 


on East Sandy creek, about six miles east of this place, 
is calculated to go into blast in about two weeks. New 
farms are opening in every part of the county, and nu- 
merous new and valuable settlers are coming among us 


every day. ‘The crops, so far, promise fair to be Juxu- | 


riant, more so than in any former year, and there is eve- 
ry indication of a great abundance of all kinds of fruit, 
both wild and domestic. 


From the Commercial Herald. 
MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Through the kindness of the intelligent director of the 
mint, we are enabled to lay be fore our readers the fol- 
lowing account of the establishment, and progress of 
this truly National Institution, © 

On the 21st of February, 1782, a resolution was 
adopted by Congress for establishing a mint. No mea- 
sures, however, were taken for carrying this resolve 
into execution. On the 16th of October, 1786, an cr- 
dinance was passed by that body, but was never carried 
into effect. In 1792, the mint of the United States was 








ance, and not unfrequently inspected its progress—this 
institution commenced its operations. 

For the first few years the expenditures seemed dispro- 
portioned to its usefulness, in consequence of the scar- 
city of the precious metals; and the policy of such an 
establishment was frequently questioned. Public opi- 
nion, however, steadily sustained it under the most dis- 
couraging aspects. 

National in its character and objects, the Mint is sup- 
ported from the funds of the public Treasury, for the 
general welfare, where depositors of gold or silver 
bullion receive, without expense, an equal weight of 
gold or silvercoins. ‘The coinage of both these metals 
having invariably been free from charge. 


From the commencement of the operations of the 
Mint, to the end of the year 1800, the average annual 
amount of coinage may be stated at about $362,000,and 
for the next ten years ending with 1810 at $697,000. 
From 1810 to 1820 the annual amuunt was $1,166,000, 
and from that period to 1830 it was $1,850,060. The 
total amount coined at the Mint, from 1793 to the close 
of 1830, has been $37,000,000, 


The increase of the supply of bullion being progres- 
sive, the accommodations of the Mint were from time 
to time enlarged, but under the expanding operations 
of the Bank of the United States, it became apparent 
they were totally insufficient for the increased demand 
for coinage. ‘The amount of bullion deposited by the 
| Bank of the United States alone, in 1827, exceeded the 
| supply received from all other sources during any pre- 
vious year. It was found to be indispensably necessary 
to address Congress upon the subject of providing a 

more extended establishment; and on the 2d of March, 
| 1829, a resolution was passed making a liperal provision 
| for the erection of a suitable building for this purpose. 


In accordance with this provision, a lot was purchased, 
| extending from Chesnut street to Penn Square, on the 
| west side of Juniper street, containing 150 fect front on 
Chesnut street by 204 feet on Juniper street, and on the 
| 4th of July 1829, the corner stone of the Mint of the 
United States, was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
|The building is of white marble, erected from designs 
furnished by William Strickland, It fronts on Chesnut 
street, Penn Square, and Juniper street, and is 123 feet 
front, by 139 feet deep, exclusive of two porticoes each 
| 27 feet, making the whole depth 193 feet. The por- 
ticoes are each 60 feet front, supported by 6 columns, 
of the Ionic order, 3 feet in diameter, flated, and bound 
| at the neck of the capital with an olive wreath. The 
| entablature of the porticos extends entirely round the 
| front and flanks of the building, supported by ante at 
the corners, and surmounted at the extremes of the 
flanks, by four pediments. 


The building consists of a basement, principal and at- 
tic stories. The officer’s rooms, vaults, &c. are on the 
| Chesnut street front, and part of the western flank, and 
| are arched and rendered completely fire-proof. ‘the 

roofis of copper. In the centre of the interior, there is 

a court 55 by 84 feet, fur the purpose of affording addi- 
| tional light, to the various apartments, and a more ready 
| access to each story, by means of piazzas. 
| ‘The entrance from the south portico, is into a circular 
| vestibule, communicating with the apartments of the 
| Director and Treasurer, and by arched passages, with 
| those of the Chief Coiner, Melter, and Refiner, and with 
| the rooms for receiving bullion and delivering coins. 


established at Philadelphia, by an act of Congress, pass- | These passages communicate with the attic stery, by 
ed on the 2d of April, and before the close of the year, | means of marbie stairways, where the apartments of the 
a few specimens of coin, of the denomination of half | Assayers and Engeaversare situated. Rooms are appro- 
dismes, were issued. Early in 1793, a dwelling house, | priated for the aparments of the Chief Coiner, Melter, 
situated onthe east side of Seventh street, between High | and Refiner. The important process of assaying is car- 
and Mulberry streets, was purchased, and a dwelling in | ried on in rooms 50 feet by 20; those of the Melter and 
its rear erected, in which the operations of the establish- | Refiner occupy a range extending 95 by 35 feet. The 
ment were carried on. principal melting room is 37 by 32 feet; and the process 

In this humble and unpretending manner, under the | of gold and silver parting is carried on in aroom 53 feet 
Presidency of Washington, who appreciated its import- | by 32. . 
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The preparatory operations of the Chief Coiner are | ring the interval from 1824 to the commencement of 
carried on in two rooms 55 by 40 feet, opening to the | 1824, the amount did not exceed $2500 annually. 


north portico; the propelling steam power being placed 
inthe basement story, The immediate operations of 
coinage occupy a range of apartments 120 feet by 32. 
The principal coining room is 37 by 32 feet, and is large 
enough to contain 10 coining presses. 

In a distinct suite of rooms, in the attic story, the stan- 


dard weights of the Mint and the balances for adjusting 
them are kept. 


The operations of coining were commenced in this 
building early in the present year. 


The cost of the building including: the ground, ma- 
chinery, &c., was about $190,000. 

The coinage effected during the year 1830 amounted 
to $3,155,620: comprising $643,105 in gold, $2,495,400 


in silver, and $17,115 in copper, in the following pro- 
portions: 


Gorv—Half Eagles, 








$631,755 

6 Quarter Eagles, 11,350 
Sitver—Half Dollars, 2,582,400 
ee Dismes, , 51,000 

sé Half Dismes. 62,000 
Correr—Cents, 17,115 
$3,155,620 


Of the amount of gold coined, about 125,000 were 
received from S. America and the W. Indies, $19,000 
from Africa, $466,000 from the gold region of the Unit- 
ed States, and $33,000 from sources not ascertained. 

In 1831 the coinage amounted to $5,922,473.60, com- 
prising $714,270 in gold coins, $3,175,600 in silver, 
and $33,603.60 in copper, as follows: 


Gorp—Half Eagles, 








$702,970 00 | 


** Quarter Eagles, 11,300 00 
Sirver—Half Dollars, 2,936,830 00 | 
_ Quarter Dollars, 99,500 U0 | 
66 Dismes, 77,135 00} 
" Half Dismes, 62,135 00 
Currern—Cents, 33,592 60 | 
os Half Cents, 


11 QO} 








$3,923,473 60 | 


Of the gold coined, about 130,000 were derived from | 
South America and the West Indies, $27,000 from Af- 
rica, $518,000 from the gold region of this country, 
and $39,000 from sources not stated, 

In 1832 the coinage amounted to $3,401,055, com- 
prising $798,435 in gold, $2,579,000 in silver, and | 
$23,620 in copper, and consists of 9,128,387 pieces of | 
coin, viz. 


Gotp—Half Eagles,—157,487 pieces, making $787,435 | 
“ Quarterdo, 4,400 « << 11,000 | 
Sirver—Hf. Dolls. 4,797,000 * s¢ 2,398, 500 | 





“ Qr. Dolls. 320,000 * é 80,000 | 
“ Dismes, 522,500 ‘ ss 52,250 
“ —_- Half Dismes, 965,000 « ‘s 48,250 | 

Corrern—Cents, 2,362,000 <* 6s 23,620 | 

-_ —_— | 
9,128,387 3,401,055 


Of the amount of gold thus coined, about $80,000 
were derived from Mexico, other parts of South Ameri- | 
ca, and the West Indies; $28,000 from Africa, $678,- | 
000 from the Gold Region of the United States, and 
$12,00U from places not ascertained. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of Gold re- 
ceived from those districts of the United States, which 
have thus far produced it in sufficient quantities to at- 


tract attention, commencing with the year 1824, Up 


to that period it had been received at the Mint from 
North Carolina only; from which quarter gold was 
transmitted for coinage as early asthe year 1804, Du- 
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From estimates entitled to great credit, it is suppos- 
sed that the quantity of gold delivered at the Mint 


| within the last year, from the Gold Region of the Unit- 


ed States, does not much exceed half of the quantity 
produced from the mines—nearly an equal amount it is 
believed having been exported uncoined, or consumed 
in various works of art. If these estimates are nearly 
correct, the production of gold in the United States, 
within the past year, has not been less than a million 
and a quarter of dollars. ‘This may be regarded as equal 
to one sixth part of all the gold produced within the 
same period from the mines of Europe and America, 
estimated according to the results of recent years, gi- 


| ven by the best authorities, 





—————— 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS, 
Thursday evening, July 11, 1833. 

SELECT COUNCIL.—In the absence of Mr. Inger- 
soll, Mr. Groves was elected President, pro tem. 

A communication from the city Treasurer with cer- 
tain accounts was received and read. 

The Quarterly Report of the Commissioners of the 
Girard Estate was also presented. 

Mr. Massey presented a petition, requesting the at- 
tention of the proper authorities to the situation of the 
street pavement and gutter, in Seventh street, immedi- 
ately south of Arch street, which was referred to the 
Paving Committee. 

Mr. Lewis presented a petition of sundry inhabitants 
for a Rail Road in High street, to commence at Broad 
street Rail Road, which was concurred in. The peti- 
tion may be found in the proceedings of the Common 
Council. 

Mr. McCready presented a petition from J. Ridgway 
and others, respecting Delaware Avenue, which was 
referred to the committee on that Avenue. 

Mr. Neff presented the report of the committee on 
the letter of Jacob Alter, which was after the concur- 
rence of the Common Council, adopted in the Select 
Council. 

Mr. Worrell presented a report of the committee 
respecting Argand lamps, as follows. 
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The Cemmittee to whom was referred the letter of | Square, made a report.on that subject, which was re- 
the City Commissioners, requiring instructions in regard | committed. 


to lighting at the public cost, reflecting lamps erected 
by individuals in the streets, at their own expense, pro- 
vided they would be lighted as heretofore by former 
Commissioners, Report: 

That from the best information they can obtain, these 
lamps were first introduced by the Committee on the 
Washington and Independence squares, and streets 
adjacent thereto; at the Post-office and other public 


| Ie 





Mr. Neff presented a remonstrance against the erec- 
tion of a Western Market, in Market west of Eighth 
street, which was referred to the committee on Mar- 
ets, 

Mr. Massey called up for consideration the resolution 
relative to the opening of Cherry street, which was 
read and passed. 

Messages requiring a report from the Market House 


buildings, and from thence the City Commissioners | Committee, and with regard to the collection of rents 
extended their permission to many citizens, conditioned | at the Drawbridge, were received and laid on the ta- 
that the cost of the first erection should be at private | ble. 


expense, and under which the number one hundred and 


Mr. Wetherill, Chairman of the Watering Commit- 


twenty-six have been erected without reference to the | tee, made the annexed report to the Select Council, on 


increased expense of lighting: Of those, there are in 
the Washington square, 12—Independence square, 
17—and the public streets, 97. The light obtained 
from the lamps in question is, in the opinion of your 
committee, a great convenience and advantage to the 
public in every respect. But they are sorry to say, 
that the expense is very great, being in proportion as 
nearly four to one. 

The committee conceive that the question which 
they were required to investigate, directly involves not 
only the expediency of supplying oil at the public cost 
for these reflecting lamps, but the best mode of pro 
ducing light for the purpose, towards which such lamps 
are directed, inasmuch as they may be more successful- 
ly employed, or whether any other lamps can with more 
effect and economy be used—your committee have 
therefore sedulously inquired whether substitutes for 
these lamps, or train oil, might not be advantageously 
used in the streets, or whether they are not susceptible 
of improvement; whether the height at which the lamp 
is placed be that at which it would have the most effect, 
or whether by the introduction of a heater communica. 
ting with the reservoir and the flame,the summer strain- 
ed oil,or other material could not be successfully applied 
during the whole year to the lamps properly construct- 
ed to light the city. We venture further to suggest, 
that whilst Commerce and Agriculture are regarded as 
important to the interests of the country, it might not 
be unwise to adopt any measure which tends to dimi- 
nish the employment of our Marine, or to abridge the 
extent of our Fisheries, which all Maritime nations anx- 
iously promote, to reduce the nursery of our hardy 
seamen, who, in the time of peace, minister to our com- 
fort and wealth, and in time of war have shed glory on 
our country, and have obtained the highest rank of 
honor for our flag. 

The committee have seen an improvement in the 
common lamps, by adding reflectors, which would not 
be so costly, and would greatly improve the light in the 
streets, and have no doubt that if proper inducements 
were offered, other improvements, perhaps better 
adapted to the purpose, would be brought forward, 
which might effect the object of improving the light, 
without increasing so considerably the annual expense; 
and with a view to the present comfort, together with 
a further inquiry into the matter, the ccmmittee re- 
commend the adoption of the following resolutions. 

1. Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, 
That the City Commissioners be, and they are hereby 
required, to light, at the public cost, all reflecting or 
argand lamps, which have been erected by individuals, 
and hereafter to light in like manner, any lamps which 
shall be so erected by individuals in any street or alley 
under their control, provided, that intervals of 150 feet, 
or thereabouts, be left between the lamps so placed, 
except wherethey may otherwise be required for public 
good, or the intersections of streets. 

2. Resolved, That a premium of dollars, or 
a medal of equal value, be paid for the most approved 
lamp, which may be adopted, for the purpose of light- 
ing the streets with the most effect, and the least cost. 
Mr. Toland from the committee on Rittenhouse 





Thursday evening. 
To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Gentlemen—The Watering Committee respectfully 
report, as expedient, for Councils to grant the request 
of John M. Ogden, Esq. and others, as set forth in their 
communication addressed to Councils, in behalf of the 
Penn Township and Northern Liberty Rail Road Com- 
pany, and referred to the committee. 

They herewith submit a draft of an Indenture for 
that purpose; also that of a Resolution, authorizing the 
committee to have it entered into, and the Mayor to 
affix the city seal to the same. 

JOHN P. WETHERILL, Chairman. 


Resolved, That the Watering Committee be, and 
they are hereby authorized and directed to have the 
draft of the Indenture justread, entered into forthwith, 
between the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, and tne Northern Liberty and Penn Township 
Rail Road Company, relative to the parcel of the land 
of triangular shape. situate at the southwest corner of 
Coates street and the Columbia Rail Road, &e., or at 
the north east corner of the City Ground, at Fairmount; 
and that the Mayor be, and he is hereby authorized and 
desired, to affix the city seal to the same. 


COMMON COUNCIL.—The President submitted a 
communication from Cornelius Stevenson, City Trea- 
surer, containing a statement of receipts «nd expendi- 
tures from April Ist, to July 1st, 1833; which on motion 
of Mr. Haines, was referred to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

The President submitted a communication from the 
Commissioners of the Girard Fstate, enclosing the fol- 
lowing quarterly report, which was referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The Commissioners of the Girard Estates, in compli- 
ance with the ninth section of the Ordinance entitled an 
Ordinance for the further management of the Girard 
Estate: 

REPORT 

That their communication to Councils forthe quarter 
ending the 31st of March last, contained a statement of 
the subjects which engaged the attention of the Board 
during that period. They now proceed to inform 
Councils of their transactions for the quarter ending the 
30th June last. 

On the 9th April, the Board was intormed that the 
case of the Seventh day Baptists vs. Girard, was marked 
for trial in the District Court for the City and County of 
Philadelphia, and they immediately directed the papers 
to be placed in the hands of the Counsellor of the Gi- 
rard Estate, who was instructed to act in conjunction 
with the counsel employed by Mr. Girard, in defending 
the interests of the city. This suit involves the title to 
a lot of ground on the east side of Fifth, near Chesnut 
street. The Board are very desirous of having: the 
controversy determined as early as possible :—should 
the decision be favorable to the city, it will afford a 
desirable site- for the erection of a building adapted to 
the busmess of the Trust; the want-of which is much 
felt. 
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On the same day the Board directed the Treasurer to 
settle the account of the intestate property with the next 
kin of Mr. Girard, and pay over to them the balance in 
his hands on account of that estate. Instructions were 
also given to the agent to deliver to them possession of 
the said property. 

On the 20th April, the Counsellor of the Girard Estate 
furnished a written opinion on sundry points embraced 
in a resolution of Councils of the 2d February last, a 
copy of which has already been communicated to Coun- 
cils. Qn the same day the Executors transferred to the 
city, certain stocks which enabled the Board to make 


up the appropriation for the College, which they did as 
follows: 


6331 shares U. S. Bank Stock, 664,715 
870,000 dolls. Penn’a. five per ct. Loan, 994,418 
100,000 do. City Loan, 113,500 


Penn’a. five per cent, 227,367 


2,000,000 

On the 4th May, the Board made up the appropria- 
tion for the Delaware Avenue Fund, and for other pur- 
poses, in the following manner: having first directed 
forty shares of the Union Insurance Company Stock to 
be sold, and the proceeds invested in the Pennsylvania 
5 per cent Loan. 
Penn’a 5 per ct. loan, 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. loan, 
Mount Carbon R. Road loan, 





45,822 66 
276,484 00 
30.000 00 


Guardian of the Poor loan, 25,000 00 
Penn’a Insurance Co, Stock, 11,000 00 
Delaware Insurance Co. Stock, 4,200 00 
Philad. Insurance Co. Stock, 4,166 67 
City 5 per cent loan, 87,745 00 
Penn’a 5 per cent loan, 13,860 00 


Do, do. do. 1,721 67 


ee 


$500,000 00 


A letter was received from C. Loesar, Esq. Orwigs- 
burg, relative to an action of ejectment for lands in 
Schuylkill county, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Lands, out of the county of Philadelphia. 

On the 8th May, a written opinion was received from 
the Counsellor of the Girard Estate, relative to the 
claim of Mr. Roberts to occupy the house in South 3d 
street, rent free. The opinion is fayorable to the claim 
of Mr. Roberts: who, may, thefore, continue to occupy 
the house so long as he continues to be cashier of the 
Trustees of the Old Bank of the United States. The 
business of the Trustees not yet being wound up, a 
committee was appointed to ascertain the probable 
time their affairs will be brought to a close; no informa- 
tion has yet been received. 

The Executors of Mr. Girard, having requested im- 
structions relative ‘to the State Fax on the personal 
property of the Estate, the Board referred the subject 
to the Counsellor who advised that the tax should be 
paid—which was communicated to the Executors. 

The Executors have notified the Board of their inten- 
tion of delivering to the city possession of the house in 
North Water street, the late mansion of Mr. Girard: 
when this takes place, the income of the Real Estate 
will be increased by the rent which it will yield. 

By the liberality of the Directors of the Girard Bank, 
the Board was offered a room in their Banking house, 
which has been accepted for the accommodation of the 
furniture, books, and papers of Mr, Girard: where they 
have been deposited, 

Qn June 18th, a communication was received from 
Councils directing this Board to take measures for con- 
testing the charges made for commissions by the Exec- 
utors. The subject was referred to the Counsellor 
with instructions to carry it into effect. The Board are 
informed that this has been done. 

With respect to the Real Estate in the city and coun- 











ty, the Board have the pleasure to inform Councils that 
it is all rented to tenants, who, with few exceptions, 
pay the rent with punctuality. The whole Estate is in 
excellent order; and under the supervision of the Agent 
who reports from time to time its condition, repairs are 
immediately made when required. For the amounts 
received from this portion of the Estate, as well from 
stocks, loans, &c., Councils are referred to the Trea- 
surer’s quarterly accounts. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT, President. 
Attest—Monrean Asn, Secretary. 


The President submitted a communication signed 
James Laws, agent for Eliza Stout, complaining of the 
serious inconvenience sustained by petitioner from a 
spring of water in the eellar of the house at the 8. W, 
corner of Second and Dock street, and praying for a 
permit for laying pipes to the culvert, for the purpose 
of draining the same. Also, a letter, signed W. A. 
Martin, clerk, enclosing a resolution of the Board of 
Health, recommending the immediate removal of the 
nuisance complained of, in the manner above mention- 
ed, Referred to the Paving Committee, 

Mr. Merrick presented the following petition, signed 
by citizens residing in Market street, praying that a 
branch of the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail road may 
be extended down Market to Eighth street, which was 
referred to the Rail Road Committee. 


To the Select and Common Councils of the city of 
Philadelphia. 


The memorial of the subscribers respectfully repre- 
sents:— 


That the passage of the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Rail Road through this city is greatly calculated to 
promote the general prosperity of its inhabitants, and 
particularly those persons engaged in receiving and 
disposing of the produce of the interior of the state. It 
is obvious however, that the benefits to be derived from 
it will greatly depend on the fact of the road being 
carried to those parts of the city where this business 
has been heretofore transacted, All know the difficul- 
ties and reluctance, as wellas losses of changing long 
established locations for the transaction of business 
requiring much room, and connected with the other 
branches of business necessarily fixed in their present 
location, Your memorialists owners and occupiers of 
property on Market street, between Delaware Eighth 
and Broad streets, therefore respectfully request that 
a branch of the Rail Road may be continued down Mar- 
ket street from Broad to Delaware Eighth street, with 
a double or single track, as may be deemed most expe- 
dient. This measure is deemed necessary by your me- 
morialists for the general interests of that trade and the 
city, as well as for the particular interests of your memo- 
rialists. It is apparent that if a branch is not made, a 
large portion of the trade now transacted in this portion 
of the city and destined greatly to increase on the com- 
pletion of that road, will be diverted into the Northern 
and Southern districts adjoining the city, greatly to the 
injury and prosperity of the corporate limits of this 
city. Should it be desired and found necessary, it is 
believed that the furds required to effect this object 
can be obtained from your memorialists and others with- 
out taxing the funds of the city. 

Philadelphia, June 28, 1833, 


Mr. Gowan presented the following petition from 
proprietors of wharves on the Delaware river, praying 
that further proceedings of Councils in reference to 
Delaware avenue, may be suspended.—Referred to the 
Committee on Delaware avenue. 


Tothe Select and Common Councils of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

At a meeting of Proprietors of wharves on the river 

Delaware, within the limits of the city of Philadelphia, 
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committees were appointed on each square, to view | pledged as security forthe payment of a loan to Daniel 
and report toa meeting to be convened hereafter, in | Olmstead, from the Franklin Legacy may be released, 
relation to the contemplated ‘‘ Delaware Avenue.” It | he having other property to pledge, for the same pur- 
is respectfully suggested to Councils, that they post- | pose. Referred to the Committee on Franklin and 


pone any final decision in relation thereto, for the pre- | Scott’s Legacies, and the City Solicitor, with power to 





sent, act. 
J. RIDGWAY, Chairman of the Meeting. Mr. Elliott presented a petition from owners of pro- 
Gro. Buieut, Secretary. | perty on Schuylkill Sixth street, between Arch and 


Philadelphia, July 8, 1833, Cherry streets, praying that said street may be paved. 


ae ’ , Referred to the Paving Committee. 

Mr. Huston presented . pase. from haan ro | Mr. Elliott presented a bill from Lydia R. Baily, for 
‘oceupters of property on Haines street, running from printing, executed under the orders of Councils, from 
Delaware Sixth, westward to Nicholson street, and be- | tome 1832 tn Bay 16. 1893. ashountionto $1290 99 
tween Cherry and Race streets, praying that the said | iaenmail Go: Crmmemlinien oi aapeiiain S y 
eee er pe neres. ee eee fiero Sie | Mr. Gilder, chairman of Paving Committee, reported 

so Bt oa | an ordinance for permitting John Elliott to lay an iron 
against the erection of a market house in High street, : 


be ; : : : 

: . . | pipe from his chemical Laboratory in Pine street be- 
ayes Wan peters’ to the pamete aeoote. ‘tween Schuylkill Fourth and Fifth, to the Culvert, 
To the Select and Common Councils of the city of | which was read a third time and passed. In the Select 


Philadelphia. Council this ordinance was laid on the table. 

The subscribers, owners of property, and residents Mr. Chandler offered a resolution directing the 
or transacting business in Market street between 12th | Building Committee of Girard College to prepare an 
and 13th streets, beg leave to state, That they have | account of the laying of the corner stone of the College, 
learned with regret, that the committee on Markets | on the 4th instant, and publish 500 copies of the same, 
have or are about to report an ordinance to erect a mar- | appended to the address of N. Biddle, Esq. 
ket house in Market street, between 12th and 13th | Mr. Lapsley chairman of the Market Committee, of- 
streets. That being extensively engaged in the wes- | fered a resolution, directing the committee to report an 
tern trade, consisting of heavy and bulky goods coming | ordinance for the erection of a market house in High 
in wagons, and having their stores especially adapted to | street, between Eleventh and Thirteenth streets. This 
that business, the erection of a market house would ef- | resolution was supported by Messrs. Lapsley, Gilder, 
fectually deprive them of the convenience they now | Borie, and Morris, and opposed by Messrs, Huston, 
have in pursuit of their usual occupations, That the | Merrick, and Byerly. It was subsequently amended 
continuance of the Pennsylvania Rail Road through the | by striking out the words ‘between Eleventh and 
city from Vine to Cedar street along Broad street, will | Thirteenth streets,” and inserting **west of Eighth 
very probably induce business men in Market street, to | street,” in,which shape the resolution was adopted. 
take a branch down said street—the erection of the | Mr. Chandler called up for consideration the ordi- 
market house would render that impossible. That the | nance, published in last proceedings—appropriating 
market for the neighborhood is as well supplied with | $2500 to the use of the Trustees of Girard College, 
provisions of all kinds as it would be if the market house | which passed a third reading, and was finally adopted. 
was built, the carts and wagons from the surrounding | Mr. Byerly called up for consideration an ordinance, 
country, extending almost every Market day from Eighth | published in last proceedings—for the alteration and 
to Juniper street, and even beyond Broad street. And | regulation of Delaware Sixth, between Race and Vine 
lastly—That they believe your honorable bodies are | streets, which was finally adopted. 
restrained from the passing of such an ordinance by an| Mr. Haines called up for consideration the report of 
act of the legislature regulating the building of Market | the Watering Committee, in reference to the sule of 
houses from street to street, as may become necessary, | certain city property to the Penn ‘Township Rail Road 
passed March 23d, 1786—(Miller’s digest p. 180.) The , Company, which was alopted. The following is the 
subscribers therefore respectfully and earnestly remon- | agreement: 
strate against the erection of the proposed Market | This indenture, made this — day of July, in the year 

house, it being detrimental to their interests, and that | of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
of the city at large, and not in any degree required for | three, between the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
the accommodation of the citizens of this and the con- ; Philadelphia, of the first part, and the Northern Li- 
tiguous neighborhood. | berties and Penn Township Rail Road Company, 
Mr. Gilder, chairman of the Building Committee, on | of the second part; witnesseth that the said party of 
the Girard College, made the following rgport:— | the first part for and in consideration of the sum of one 
The committee appainted to take charge of the Gi- | hundred and fifty dollars unto them paid by the said 
rard Lands out of the county of Philadelphia, to whom | party of the second part, the receipt whereof is 
was referred the communication of Jacob Alter, rela- | hereby acknowledged, have granted, bargained, sold 
tive to the purchase or division of thirteen tracts of }and conveyed, and by these presents, do grant, bargain, 
land in Schuylkill county, one-fourth of which is claim- | sell and convey unto the said Northern Liberties and 
ed by him, report: |Penn Township Rail Road Company and their succes- 
‘That as Mr. Girard has made no provision in his will | sors, all that piece or parcel of land of triangular shape, 
for the improvement of the lands devised by him to the | situate in the District of Spring Garden, at the south 
city out of the county of Philadelphia, there are no | west corner of Coates street and a street ageed to be 
funds out of which the title of Mr. Alter can be pur- | laid out by the District of Spring Garden, by authority 
chased. And whereas, the principle value of those | of a recent act of Assembly, along and on each side of 
lands is contained in the bowels of the earth, and con- | the Columbia Rail Road, of the width of eighty feet, in- 
sists it is presumed in Anthracite Coal, it would be im- | cluding said Rail Road, containing on each of said 
possible to make a just and equitable division, the com- | streets sixty feet, and bounded on the south by a circle 
mittee are of opinion that it would be improper for the | drawn from points on each of said streets, at the dis- 
City Councils to sanction by theirauthority any partition | tance of sixty fect from their intersection, at a radius of 
of those lands, they therefore offer the following: five hundred feet: To have and to hold the said pre- 

Resolved, That the request of Jacob Alter, as con- | mises to the said Northern Libertiesand Penn Township 
tained in his communication of the 20th of June last, | Rail Road Company and their successors, to and for 
cannot be complied with. the use of the said company for ever, for the purpose 

Mr. Merrick presented a petition from Joseph Mar- | of continuing and laying out their rail ways thereupon, 
shall, praying that certain property owned by him, and | leaving a footway on the south side thereof: . Provided, 
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and it is hereby agreed between the parties aforesaid, | ly encounter the canal of the Lehigh company, one of 
that if the said triangular piece of ground shall not be | the most substantial and useful works of the kind in 
required for the purpose aforesaid, within the time of this or any country. The scenery is grand, romantic 
five years, or the said Rail Road should at any time | and varied, especially in the vicinity of the Blue Moun- 
hereafter be abandoned, the same shall revert back, and | tain, through which he will pass by a gap made for, or 
again become the property of the said party of the first by the clear and beautiful Lehigh. Between Easton 
part upon re-payment of the purchase money aforesaid | and the mountain, the riches uf Pennsylvania agricul- 


to the said party of the second part: and provided also 
that in laying out the track or tracks of said Rail Road, 
a reservation shall be made as aforesaid, on said trian- 
gular piece or parcel of land, for a footway, to be of the 
width of at least ten feet between said Rail Road track 
or tracks, and the city property south of said piece or 
parcel of land of a triangular shape as herein described, 
and in accordance with the plan herewith annexed. 

In witness of all which, the words ‘* within the time 
of five years” being first interlined, the public or cor- 
porate seal of the party ofthe first part has been hereto 


affixed, by the Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, by | I will not stop to describe them. 


direction of the Select and Common Councils of the 
said city, and the public seal of the party of the second 
party has been affixed by the President of the Northern 
Liberties and Penn Township Rail Road Company, the 
day and year first above written. 

Received the day of A. D. 1833, of the 
Northern L‘berties and Penn Township Rail Road Com- 
pany, by the sum of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, being the full amount of consideration money 
above mentioned. 

Mr. Maitland offered a resolution, directing the City 
Commissioners to collect immediately, all arrearages 
due from the tenants occupying Drawbridge Lot—which 
was adopted. 

The resolution of the Select Council, authorizing a 
deputation of Councils to visit the Girard and Bodinot 


Lands in Schuylkill county, was taken up and concur- 
red in, 
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Very few of the inhabitants of Philadelphia know 
much about the State of which they are citizens. They 
see, around them, a beautiful, rich and flourishing city, 


and they are proud of it; they hear, occasionally, of | phia faces every where. 


the wealth and resources of Pennsylvania, and they 
are satisfied. When health or pleasure induces them 
to leave their homes, they betake themselves to swal- 
low nauseous waters at Saratoga; or to bask on the un- 
shaded sands of the sea-beach; or weary themselves, in 
body and spirit, by pacing, to and fro, in the long piaz- 
zas of fashionable watering places, without an object to 
attract or reward attention. They sit day after day in 
the same place, at the same table, to devour roasted 
pigs and rice puddings, which they would not touch at 
home, and are stewed, night after night, in close and 
warm closets, called bed chambers; or spread them- 
selves on the tables or floor of the dining room Whe- 
ther health or pleasure be the object of these summer 
excursions,a journey throu gh the northern and western 
parts of this state is infinitely preferable to these fash- 
ionable resorts. Comfort, plenty and cleanliness are 
found in the unpretending taverns on the road, and 
every mile opens some scene of novelty and interest,— 
some evidence of the industry, skill, enterprise and 
wealth of the commonwealth. 

Let the traveller who can feel and understand such 


ture are displayed in fields, as far as the eye can reach 
from successive eminences, loaded with every produc- 
tion of the earth. The different colors of the various 
grains and grasses give a variety and richness to the 
| picture that lies under the eye, that cannot be imagin- 
ed by one who has seen nothing but brick houses and 
| paved streets, or pine barrens and white sand. 
| From the hotel at Mauch Chunk, once very good, I 
| do not know it this season, our traveller may ascend on 
| arailroad, about nine miles, to the mines of the compa- 
| ny—and the wonders of the coal region open upon him. 
The distance from 
Mauch Chunk to Pottsville is about thirty miles, two- 
thirds of which may be passed ona rail road. At Potts- 
ville, you are amidst the creations of magic; the natural 
magic of money, enterprise and skill. Canals are 
| branching in various directions, connected, by numer- 
ous rail roads, with the hills, more or less distant, which 
contain the mineral wealth that is now distributed to 
several of our great cities, as well.as to many parts of 
the country, and the demand for which is increasing so 
rapidly, that its extent cannot be foreseen. But, Polts- 
ville’ Where and what is this Pottsville? inquires one 
who declares that it is but five.or six years since he vi- 
sited the place called Pottsville, and there was no city 
or town, or even a humble village there. He remembers 
nothing but steep and rugged hills, with the Schuylkill 
gliding between them, silent and obscure. So it was 
at a period less distant than that mentioned. But Potts- 
| ville is now a large incorporated borough, beautiful in 


a 


| its position, and imposing in its appearance. Fine 
| houses line a long and close-built street. Splendid ho- 


| tels; extensive stores supplied with every article of lux- 
ury or use: and, better than all, an intelligent and po- 
lished population, astonish the stranger in Pottsville. 
This town has been mainly peopled from Philadel- 
| phia, and you meet Philadelphia manners and Philadel- 
It appeared to me, however, 
| that this supprising establishment has, in four or five 
years, accomplished the growth of twenty; and that no 
considerable increase can be expected for some years 
tocome, There is town enough for all the apparent 
feeders or wants of its position for many years. Its in- 
| habitants ought to be satisfied, if this should be the 
| case, and they can retain the strength they now enjoy. 
A new settlement runs up to the measure of its resour- 
ces very rapidly, and then, necessarily, grows more 
slowly, with the gradual development of its resources 
and means of increase,—and what first growth, in this 
country, has equalled this? 

Here a day may be well afforded to the examination 
of the rail road constructing and nearly completed to 
Girardsville, by Moncure Robinson, Esq. This is, pro- 
| bably, the most remarkable victory of Science and Art 

over the difficulties of Nature that has been achieved in 
our country,—the bed made for the road on the sides of 
| lofty and precipitous hills, —the manner in which it is 
| taken over some of them by inclined planes,and through 
| one of them bya long tunnel,and the precision with which 
every part of this great work has been planned and ex- 








manifestations of human power and happiness, take his | ecuted, excite our highest admiration of the genius, 
course up the Delaware. Passing along the cultivated | knowledge and skill of the distinguished gentleman un- 
and quiet banks of the river, and always in the neigh- der whose opoent a — eee - 

borhood of the Delaware canal, he will come to Easton; We leave Pottsville to its smiling fortunes and san- 
a large and growing town, full of business, and exhi.| guine inhabitants, and continue our route to Pine 
biting the evidences of wealth, hardly exceeded by | Grove, a pretty town which has been called up from 
any place in the United States of the same size and| the depth of the wilderness, by coal and canals. A 
population. In journeying from Easton to Mauch Chunk, | branch of the Union canal terminates here, and from it 
by the way of Bethlehem, if he pleases, although | a rail road runs into the hills, where coal is found of an 
a few miles out of the direct road, he will frequent-| excellent quality, and the work of excavation isalready 
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begun, with f.ir prospects of success, Speculation, as | of four years from the 24th of April, 1828. The letter 
usual, ran ahead of reason and reality in this place, and | of instructions given to Mr. Armstrong from the Navy 
has injured it for the present; but it can hardly fail to re- | Department, is dated on the 16th January, 1829. By 
cover and thrive. In journeying from Pine Grove to the act of Congress passed on the 15th May, 1820, it 
Lebanon, you will pass the Blue mountain, presenting | was enacted that Navy Agents, with other officers 
scenes of wild and unimproved nature, altogether new | mentioned in the act, ‘shall be appointed for the term 
to the inhabitants ofa city. As you will not be in a/ of four years, but shall be removable from office at 
hurry, the long ascent and descent will not annoy you, | pleasure.” In April, 1830, the President revoked the 
nor its rough scenery be wearisome. ‘The road is per- | commission or appointment of the complainant, but the 
fectly safe, although not made for one of the trotters of ; notice of the revocation contained in a letter from the 
a mile in three or four minutes, Arrived at Lebanon, | Secretary of the Navy of that date, did not reach the 
you will have the refreshing comforts of a good inn at | complainant until the October following. He continued 
Mr. Oyler’s, and find yourself in the very garden of the | to reside at Lima until January, 1832, when he left it 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania. Whether you shall here | to return to the United States, going first to Valparaiso, 
take your course to Harrisburg, and return to the city | from which port he sailed in March. On complainants 
by Lancaster; or go from Lebanon to Reading, and _ settlement of his accounts with the governmentin July, 
thence to Philadelphia, the man must be insensible to | 1832, a balance was struck against him of $12,948 63, 
the best feelings of humanity, as well as to the honest; which, by a subsequent small credit, was reduced in 
pride of patriotism, who is not excited to a high state of | August to the sum of $12,875 44, now claimed by the 
enjoyment in surveying this sp'endid valley. A rich | United States. On the other hand, the complainant 
and untiring soil, cultivated with unceasing industry, | has presented an account, or claims for credits against 
throws out abundance at every pore, in all the variety | the United States, which, if allowed him, will not only 
of agricultural production. Large and commodious | absorb the whole demand upon him, but will turn a ba- 
houses of stone, placed in delightful situations, with or- | lance in his favor to the amount of $4681 74. 
namental trees and smiling gardens—stone barns of| The United States to enforce the payment of the 
immense extent; pure water flowing from adjoining | amount they allege to be due to them from the com- 
hills through verdant fields, or gushing from artificial | plainant, proceeding under the directions of an act of 
fountains for convenient use, combine altogether the | Congress passed on the 15th day of May, 1820, have is- 
elements of substantial comfort and prosperous improve- | sued a warrant of distressed against the alleged delin- 
ment that cannot be surpassed in any country. quent officer and his sureties, directed to the marshal 
By spending a few days at each of the places I have | of this district, in which the said officer and his sureties 
mentioned, or by extending the tour to the Susquehan- | reside, which warrant has been executed by the said 
na,a month or six weeks of the summer might be de- | marshal according to the provisions of the said act. By 
lightfully and profitably disposed of;—our citizens the fourth section of this act, ‘‘ifany person should 
would return with a valuable and interesting addition ‘ consider himself aggrieved by any warrant issued under 
to their stock of information, and with the fulland cer- | this act, he may prefer a bill of complaint to any District 
tain knowledge, that if Philadelphia isa great city, she | Judge of the United States, setting forth therein the 
is but a part ofa great state, in all respects worthy of nature and extent of the injury of which he complains; 
her. She is the head of a body of surpassing beauty | and thereupon the Judge aforesaid may, if he is of opi- 
and strength. Nor should | omit to mention the uni-| nion the case requires it, grant an injunction to stay 
form and obliging civility of the people of the state, es- | proceedings in such warrant altogether, or for so much 
pecially the German population. Whether you accost | thereof as the nature of the case requires.” Under this 
them on the high road or in the streets of a town,—in | provision the complainant filed his Bill of complaint, 
a private or public house, you are answered and attend- | whereupon he having complied with the requisitions of 
ed to with a plain and simple politeness, which indicates | the act, an injunction was issued to stay proceedings on 
a kind temper and the best disposit‘ons. May I add a/|the warrant of distress. The District Attorney has 
political to this moral reflection. You will every where | filed a full answer to allthe matters complained of in 
find yourselves among a people devotedly, immovably, | the bill; and the cause has been heard on this bill and 
unanimously attached to the Constitution and institu- | answer, with the vouchers and other evidence produced 
tions of our country, and who cannot be drawn from | by the parties respectively. ‘The complainant complains 
them by the arts of interested demagogues, or com- | of the rejection or refusal of certain credits in the set- 
plaints of imaginary grievances. They cannot be per- | tlement of his accounts with the government, to which 
suaded that they are ruined, with the evidences of he alleges he is entitled in law or equity; and the>Dis- 
prosperity all around them; nor that they are slaves, | trict Attorney denies altogether his right in law or equi- 
when they feel no restraint but from the laws of their | ty, to any of the allowances he claims, and prays that 
own making. With a state they may be justly proud | the injunction may be dissolved, so that the marshal of 
of, their state pride would not exalt itself on the ruins | this district may proceed under his warrant of distress 
of our great republic, or weaken atie that binds our | to levy and collect the said sum of $12,875 44, remain- 
glorious, happy, and envied Union together. | ing due from the complainant to the United States, It 
| is now to be decided, so far as this court may decide it, 
| whether the said injunction shall be continued altogeth- 
er, or dissolved altogether, or in part; and if the latter, 
| for what amount it shall be dissolved, and the United 
| States be permitted to pursue under their warrant of 
| distress against the complainant and his sureties. To 
| determine this question, it is necessary to examine eve- 
| ry item of credit claimed by the Bill and denied by the 


| answer. 
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In the District Court of the United States of America, 
in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


Andrew Armstrong, ‘ 


vs. 

ore rem , , The first credit claimed by the complainant, which 
Judge Horxixson delivered the following opinion: | has been refused to him by the accounting officers of 
On the 24th day of April, 1828, Andrew Armstrong | the United States, is a charge of $5,755 86, being for 
the complainant, was appointed by the President, by | commissions on his disbursements of monies as Navy 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the | Agent at Lima—on these disbursements an allowance 
United State, Navy Agent for the Port of Lima, in Peru, | has been made to him of one per cent, and the present 
in South America. The commission which testifies this | claim is for an additional or further allowance of four 
appointment, bears the date above mentioned, and de- | per cent—making a commission of five per cent in the 
clares that it is ‘* to continue in force during the term | whole. On the part of the Government, it is contend- 
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ed that a Navy Agent of the United States, whether he! 
reside abroad or at home, is entitled to no more than; 
one per cent on his disbursements of monies, by the ex- | 
press enactment of the act of Congress of 3d March, 
1809. On the other hand, the complainant avers, that 
he was not appointed under that act, and is not subject 
to its provisions, nor bound by its restrictions; but is 
entitled to a compensation for his services according to 
their nature and extent, and the usual mercantile com- 
missions for similar services, at the same place, which 
were five percent. The real question on this part of 
the case is—whether the complainant was appointed 
a Navy Agent under, and subject to the act of Congress 
of March, 1809, or not—for if he were so, that act after 
declaring the manner in which Agents shall be ap- 
poined for the disbursements of monies for the use of 
the Navy of the United States, authorizes the President 
to fix the number and compensations of such agents, 
* provided that the compensation allowed to either, 
shall not exceed one per centum on the public monies 
disbursed by him.” If then, the complainant was a 
Navy Agent described by the said act; if he received 
his appointment and authority under, and by virtue of 
it, he must be bound by all its provisions. ‘The argu- 
ment on this item has therefore been directed to this 
question. The attorney for the United States has con- 
tended, that the complainant was an officer of the 
United States, not the agent of a department; that he 
was a Navy Agent of, and for the United States, ap- 
pointed as such, by the President and Senate, by virtue 
of the act of Congress referred to; that previous to thal 
act,no appointments or commissions of such agents were 
- ever given by the President, or by the President and 
Senate as then was done, and as this act directs. That 
previous thereto, persons had been, from time to time, 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy at his pleasure, 
to perform certain prescribed duties for his department, 
under such contracts and arrangements as he may choose 
to make with them, but that the appointment of the 
complainant was clearly not of this description; but 
was made, or could have been made,only under the act 
of 1809. The counsel for the complainant deny that he 
was an officer of the United States at all; they deny 
that he was appointed to the service he performed un- 
der the authority of the act in question; but that his 
services were performed for the Navy Department, in the 
same manner, by the same authority, and with the same 
rights of compensation with the agents which had been 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, at other places. 
The cases of, and allowances made to Messrs Hogan, 
M’Call, and others, have been much insisted on,as form- 
ing precedents for this—and the distinction relied upon 
between such agencies as are, and such as are not, with- 
in the regulations of the law of 1809, is that they are to| 
be applied only to those Navy Agents whose duties are | 
to be performed in the United States, and not to those | 
who must reside in a foreign port. 

After giving a close and careful attention to the ar-| 
guments and illustrations of the counsel for the com- | 
plainants, I cannot follow them to their conclusion. It | 
appears to me to be entirely clear that the appointment of | 
the complainant as a Navy Agent at Lima, was an offi- | 
cer of the United States, and not a mere limb of the | 
Navy Department; that he was an officer of the United | 
States, deriving his authority from the constitutional | 
appointing power, the President and the Senate; that’ 
their power to appoint Navy Agents, was derived from 
the act of Cungress which created or established the 
office. Previous to the passage of the law in 1809, 
there were no such officers, either at home or abroad, 
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which shall be established by law. In conformity with 
this provision of the constitution, Congress have esta- 
blished by law, the office of Navy Agents, and the Pre- 
sident with the Senate,has appointed the officer. Prior 
to this law, the purchase of supplies and the disburse- 
ments of monies for the use of the Navy were made di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the Secretary or by his agents. 
‘The state of the Navy did not require a distinct office 
and officers for these purposes. ‘Those duties or ser- 
vices were performed by persons named for the oc- 
casion by the Secretary, and as I have said, were his 
agents—his arms and not officers of government. They 
were neither appointed or removable by the President, 
any more than aclerk inthe department. Their agency 
beganand ended with the pleasure of the Secretary, or 
with the particular service for which they were employ- 
ed. As our naval establishment was extended,and these 
services became numerous and important; as the ope- 
rations of these agents kecame of great magnitude, 
involving the expenditure of vast sums of money, it was 
wisely thought they should no | nger be entrusted to 
the agents of a department, irresponsible in some de- 
gree directly to the government, and without any se- 
curity beyond their own responsibility, for the faithful 
performance of their trust. The patronage, too, may 
well have been thought to be of a too high character 
and value to be allotted to a department. The law of 
1809, was intended to put the concerns under a better 
regulation. The third section enacts ‘* That exclusively 
of the purveyor of public supplies, paymasters of the 
army, pursers of the navy, military agents and other 
officers already authorized by law, no other permanent 
agents shall be appointed either for the purpose of mak- 
ing contracts, or for the purchase of supplies, or for 
the disbursement in any other manner of monies for the 
use of the military establishment, or of the Navy of the 
United States, but such as shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” It is then enacted, that the 
President may fix the number and compensation of 
such agents—but with a hmitation as to the latter— 
‘*piovided that the compensation «allowed to either 
shall not exceed one per centum on the public mo- 
nies disbursed by him.” The fourth section requires 
a bond from the agent, with one or more sufficient 
sureties for the faithful discharge of the trust reposed 
in him.” All this appears tome tobe very intelligible-- 
we see no intimation of the distinction, essentially and 
necessarially relied upon by the counsel and the com- 
plainant, between foreign and domestic agents, in the 
mode of appointment, the tenure and permanency of 
their offices, or the terms on which they may receive 
them. The construction contended for, taking the 
foreign agents altogether out of the act, would not only 
deprive the President and Senate of the appointment, 
but dispense in their case with the security to be given 
for the faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them, 
as well as of the limitation of their compensation to one 
per centum on their disbursements. As regards the 
bond of security it would seem to me, to be infinitely 
more necessary in the case of a foreign than a home 
agent, who is always under the eye and control of go- 
vernment, whereas the other carries on his operations in 
a distant country, and might be guilty of the grossest 
irregularities and frauds for a long time before they 
would be known: and when known the delinquent 
would be out of the reach of the government, with all 
It has not been pretended that domestic 
agents are not subject to the provisions of this law, for 


this would be to repeal it wholly as to all Navy Agents; 
properly so called,under the constitution of the United | 
States. The constitution gives the power to the Presi-| 


and I think it has not,and cannot be shown, that any dis- 
tinction is made by the law, or by the reason and desiga 


dent to nominate, and by and with the advice and con- | of the law, between the agents appointed for foreign 
sent of the Senate, to appoint ambassadors, other pub- | or home stations. They are equally within or without 


lic ministers and consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 


| the law: they are both clearly within it in their appoint- 
ment, their responsibilities, and their compensation. 
j It has been argued with great earnestnes, that this act 
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relates only to permanent agents, and that a Navy | 


Agent abroad is not a permanent agent, for it is remov- 
able at the pleasure of the executive. And in fact, in 
this case, a removal was made in fifteen months, where- 
as the foreign agents appointed before the passage of 
this Jaw, continued undisturbed for many years. ‘Ihe 
first difficulty this argument has to encounter is, that it 
applies with the same force to the agents at home, who 
hold their offices in the same way, and may be removed 
by the same power that acts upon the agent abroad; and 
thus the distinction so curefully set up between foreign 
and domestic agent,is overthrown. What is the meaning 
ofa permanent agent as understood in the law? Certainly 


it does not designate the place of residc nce as affecting | 


the description. Can we say that the complainant was 
not a permanent agent, because he was removable, or 
because he was actually removed by the President? 
does the legal character or description of the appoint- 
ment depend upon the exercise of the right of the Pre- 
sident over the officer. This is clearly not the mean- 
ing of the law, as is apparent from the act of 15th May, 
1820, which enacts that “*Navy Agents” with other 
enumerated officers, ‘* shall be appointed for the term 
of four years, but shall be removable from office at 

pleasure.””’ The Navy Agents here referred are cer 
tainly those which are appointed under the law of 1809, 
by the description of ** permanent agents’—the phrase 
then, ‘‘permanent agents,” are those agents which shall 
be appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in contradistinction to those per- 
sons who had been, or should be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, on some special occasion or service, 
in his discretion and on such terms as he, on his official 
responsibility, should chose to arrange and make with 
the person so appointed by him. ‘The officer who takes 
his appointment from the President and Senate, under 
the constitution and laws of the United States, testified 
by his commission, which makes him independent of 
the Secretary, and removable only in the manner and 
by the power given by the constitution and the law, 
may well be considered, legally, to be a permanent officer 
oragent of the United States. When the law declares 
that no permanent agent shall be appointed but by the 
President and Senate, it in effect declares that the 
agent who is so appointed, is within the meaning of the 
law, a permanent agent. The district attorney is a 
permanent officer of the government, although remova- 
ble at pleasure and commissioned just asa Navy Agent, 
in contradistinction to a special or temporary attorney 
who may be employed for a particular case or service. 
The cases of Messrs. Hogan and M’Call, have been 
frequently urged upon the court in the argument. 
It might be enough to answer that they clearly were 
not appointed under the law of 1809, but made their 
contracts with the Secretary of the Navy, for the services 
they undertook to perform. They were not officers of 
the United States; they were not appointed as such offi 
cers must be, they did not derive their agencies, such 
as they were, from the President and Senate, nor were 
they appointed under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress. Contracts were made with them by the Secreta- 
ry ofthe Navy, under a discretionary power exercised 
by him. It is true that abuses may be practised in this 
way, but they are not to be presumed. It is true that 
under the pretence of making a special agent, under 
special contract, a Navy Agent may be placed in a fo- 
reign port by the Secretary, with any rate of compensa- 
tion he may agree to, and without the securities requir- 
ed by the law from the Navy Agents, for the faithful 
discharge of their trust, and such an agency may be 
continued for many years, as they have been, perform- 
ing all the duties of a permanent Navy Agent, and no 
more. Such cases might be an evasion of the provi- 
sions of the law by the Secretary; but they are always 
under the control ot the President, who by appointing 
a permanent agent, would supersede the special agency. 
The complainant in this case went abroad, not with such 
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| special contract in his pocket, but with his commission 
| as the only evidence of hisappointment; the only source 
| of his authority. The commission was given to him 
| under the law of 1809—it could have been given to him 
| under no other legal authority; and he took it as an ap- 
pointment under the law, and subject to all its provi- 
sions. Iam of opinion that he is entitled to no more 
|than one per centum onthe monies disbursed by him 
| for the use of the Navy of the United States; and of 
| course, that he cannot be allowed the credit which he 
| now claims of an additional four per cent. amounting to 


| the sum of $5,755 86. The one per cent he has already 
| received a credit for. 








| I have said nothing of the alleged conversation be- 
| tween the complainant and Mr. Hay, a clerk of the na- 
vy department. Our knowledge of it, and of the time 
occurred, is by no means satisfactory; but no such con- 
versation, nor any opinion nor representation of Mr. 
Hay, or any other officer of the government, could have 
| any effect on the provisions of the act of Congress. If the 
complainant can show that he accepted his commission 
in consequence of the representations of Mr. Hay, he 
may have acase for the equity of Congress, but we are 
bound to obey the law. 

The next credit claimed by the defendant, and which 
has been rejected by the accounting officer of the Trea- 
|sury, isa charge of commissions on the destribution of 
| stores, amounting to $616 23. There is another claim 
| on same acceunt of £427 76. They willbe considered 

together. ‘The act of 1809, which creates the office of 
| Navy Agent, has also fixed his compensation wholly or in 

part. We must recur to it for the decision of the ques- 
| tion on the distribution of stores; obeying the direc- 
| tions of the law where they are clear and explicit, and 

giving it a fair and reasonable construction where it is 

not so. It enacts that the president may fix the number 

and compensation for such agents, provided, that the 
| compensation to either shall not exceed one per centum 

on the public monies disbursed by him. ‘There is in my 
‘mind something equivocal in this form of expression. 
} Does it mean that the whole compensation of the agent 
for all his services shall not exceed one per cent. on the 
monies he shall disburse, or that the compensation for, 
or on account of his disbursements of monies, shall not 

exceed that rate? Perhaps the more strict and the more 
| obvious construction of the words, as they stand in the 
law, would be that the whole compensation for all the 
services of the agent shall be one per cent. on the mo- 
nies disbursed by him. But it is not explicitly so said, 
and if we are permitted to resort to construction, as in 
a doubtful clause it does not appear to be the most li- 
beral interpretation of it. What is the difference in 
labour or responsibility between the distributing stores 
and disbursing money for the use of the navy, unless 
| we should say that first is the more laborious and trou- 
'blesome of the two. They are distinct services in eve- 
\ ry respect, and why should they be confounded in their 
‘compensation? If we look to the practice under contracts 
| made by the secretary with his agents, these subjects of 

service here have been kept separate, and a commis- 
‘sion charged and allowed for each. I must be under- 
stood to comprehend in this view, only such stores as 
| were sent out by the Government to the Agent to be 
distributed by him to the Navy, and not those which 
| have been purchased by him, and for which he has al- 
ready received his compensation in a charge of commis- 
|sion on the monies disbursed for the payment. The 
| charge now made by the complainant is understood to 
| be only for the stores furnished by the Government. If 
_we adopt the more rigorous construction of the law, 
|and allow to the Agent nothing but his commissions on 
| the disbursement of money for all his services, a case of 
| manifest injustice might occur. The location of agent 
| might be such that it would be more convenient or eco- 
;nomical for government to send him every thing, or 
'nearly so. that could be there wanted for the use of the 
navy; and he would haye little or no money to disburse, 
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while his labour in taking care of the stores and distri- 
buting them, would be very great and unrewarded. 
By turning to the 3d section of the act, which creates 
this office, the duties of the officer in the view of the 
legislature, and to which the stipulated compensation 
may be supposed to refer, is as follows—the ‘‘ making 
of contracts, the purchase of supplies, and the disburse- 
ment of monies for the use of the navy.” No storesor 
supplies seem to have been contemplated by this law, 
but such as were purchased by the agent, and for which, 
in course, he has received his commission on the dis- 
bursements in making the purchase. But the distribu- 
tion of stores, or supplies not purchased by him, and 


for which service he has, in no shape, received any | 


compensation, seems not to have been considered, or 
distinctly provided for, in the description of duties to be 
performed by the agent, or in fixing his compensation 
for his services. Is the credit now claimed be such a 
one as the head of the department was authorized to 
allow, in the exercise of his equitable discretion, in the 
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and paid. The only reason for refusing this, was 2 suspi- 
cion or belief,that it had been drawn after the complainant 
had notice of the revocation of his appointment, and, of 
course, after his right to draw had ceased. This was 
altogether a mistake. The letter of revocation was 
dated April, 1839, and did not come to the knowledge 
of the complainant, until the October following, several 
weeks after the date of the bill, which was therefore 
rightfully drawn. When the truth of the transaction 
was known, the bill was paid, but the damages which 
were paid by the complainant in consequence of the 
protest, by the mistake of the government, and for no 
| fault of the complainant, have been withheld, and the 
loss thrown upon him. I cannot see on what principle 
of law this has been done. In such a case, between a 
factor and his principal, can it be doubted, the factor 
would be entitled to a full reimbursement of such pay- 
ment. This credit must be given to the complainant, 
The two next items will be considered together. 


ey are so manifestly unsupported by the facts and 


settlement of the accounts of a public officer? or is it s | reason of the case, that it is a subject of regret as well 


clearly prohibited by the act of 1809, that to allow it | °Ssurprise, 


would be a violotion of the law? In the latter case, 
neither the Secretary nor the Court,have any power over 


| them in his account. The first is a charge of $1609 87 


that the complainant should have introduced 


for his board during his detention in Lima, owing to the 


it. In the former, the Court may do whatever the Se- | protest of his bills, say from the day he ceased to be an 


cretary might have done. 


We may give the credit, if | agent, the 1st of October, 1830, to the 20th of January, 


we are justified in considering the service for which it | 1832, at $3 37 per diem. The second is a charge of 
is claimed, to be a casus omissus in the law, not provid- | $3,229 15 for his compensation for the above time, at 
ed for by it, and not within the restriction of compensa- | the rate of 2500 per annum. 

tion there imposed, In such a case we may consider| As to the detention at Lima, owing to the protest of 
the equity of the claim arising from the performance of | his bills, if we could agree that the protest of these bills, 
a service, for which no remuneration has been made, | drawn by him as an officer of the United States, and 
and its allowance or disallowance would be subject to | for the payment of which he was not responsible, could 
the discretion of the court, under all circumstances of | afford a reason for remaining at Lima, at the charge of 
the case. It is not acredit of positive right, for it is | the United States, it is not to be doubted, on the clear 
not promised by the act of Congress, or by any contract | evidence of the case, that he did not remain there for 
with the government; and its allowance as an equitable | any such reason, but for his own purpose, or at least, at 
charge will always depend upon the fact upon which | his own pleasure. He remained at Lima, after the no- 
the equity is founded, Such an equity may be founded | tice of his removal from office, eight months before he 
in one case and not in another, and each will be govern- | knew of the protest of his bill, and during which time 
ed by its own circumstances. In this item, I have con- | he had not any suspicion that it would be protested, 
cluded, not without much doubting, to allow a commis- | yet these eight months are a part of the period during 
sion of one per cent. on the value of stores or supplies | which he alleges that he was detained at Lima, “ owing 
distributed by the complainant, and not purchased by | to the protest of his bills.” Again he was informed of 
him, but furnished by the United States. The credit | the payment of his billsin October, 1831, but his charge 
claimed in his account is 5 per cent. or $1043 99, the al- | for detention runs to the 20th of January, 1832, and 
lowance will be one fifth of that sum, or $208 80. As | did not actually sail for the United States until March, 


connected with this part of the case, I will dispose of | 1832, either because he was attending to business of his 


the charge of $183 24, commissions on stores and pro- | own, or it may be he was waiting for a suitable convey- 


visions delivered over by the complainant to his succes- | ance. In the face of such facts I cannot admit that the 
sor, Philo White. This charge is wholly inadmissible. | protest of these bill had any thing to do with his re- 
It has none of the considerations in its fayour that | maining at Lima, and if they had, I do not see that 
have influenced my decision on the two last items. Its | their protest made such a necessity for his detention as 
whole service was probably the delivery of a key to | to raise a claim against the United States for it. 


Mr. White. It was his duty to put his successor in pos- 
session of the public stores, and can afford no ground 
for a commission, on any principle of the most liberal 
equity, A charge for clerk hire is deemed at the 
treasury to be a proper credit to the complainant, and 
one thousand dollars have been allowed for that ob- 
ject. The balance of $268 75 was rejected as an ex- 
cess of what was thought to be a necessary or reasona- 
ble expenditure on thataccount. The complainant has 
exhibited receipts showing that the whole amount 
claimed by him has been actually paid to his clerks. He 
asks only for reimbursements. It must be allowed as 
there is no evidence of any bad faith or wanton extrava- 
gance in the expenditure. 

The sum of $863 33 is claimed for damages and in- 
terests paid to Alsop & Co., ona bill drawn by the 
complainant on the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
16th August 1830, which was protested for non accep- 
tance and non payment. The protest of this bill was 

ermitted by the government under a mistake of the 
act concerning it. The complainant while legally act- 
ing as Navy Agent, had unquestionably a right to draw 
bills on the government; and many had been drawn 


The claim for compensation amounting to $3229 15 
for services as Navy Agent, after the revocation of his 
appointment, and during the alleged detention at Lima 
is still more unreasonable. The claim is made for the 
time between the Ist of October, 1830, and the 20th 
|of January, 1832. Now it is not questioned that Philo 
White, the official successor of the complainant arrived 
at Lima, and took possession of the stores, and assumed 
the duties of the appointment in May, 1831. And yet 
in the face of this fact, the complainant has made a 
charge as an acting Navy Agent, until Jan., 1852, full 
eight months after he had ceased to have any connec- 
tion with the office, its duties or services. It is true 
that when in October, 1830, the revocation of the com- 
plainants appointment came to Lima, he was requested 
by Commodore Thompson to continue to act as agent, 
as his substitute had not arrived, in procuring supplies 
, for the squadron, and taking charge of such stores as 

might be sent out for its use. We may presume that 
he did so. But what were the services he performed 

under the appointment or request of Commodore 
Thompson? Merely to procure supplies and to receive 
and distribute stores. For these he has been paid by 
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his commission on the monies disbursed for the purchases | he alleges, for the United States; a part of this tobacco 
and on the stores distributed by him. I cannot but ob- | was distributed or delivered by the complainant, before 
serve that in the same account in which he has charged | his removal from office, to certain ships of the United 
a commission of 5 per cent. for these services, he has | States, and the residue remaining in the stores of the 
also claimed a compensation for them in the shape of a | United States, was handed over with the other stores, to 
salary, at the rate of $2500. Mr. White, the successor of the complainant, having 
I have felt a strong disposition to allow the credit of | been first surveyed by order of Commodore Thompson, 
three hundred and fifty dollars paid by the complainant | From that day to this, not a pound of it has been in the 
for his passage home. He left his country and his busi- | possession, or under the control of the complainant, but 
ness and prospects here, whatever they were, under | that which has not been consumed in the ships of the 
an appointment by the government, which purported | United States, has continued in the possession of their 
by the terms of his commission, to continue for four | agent. Why need we enquire whether by the regula- 
years, and as much longer as the office and his services | tions of the navy tobacco is to be furnished to our crews 
might be thought useful and acceptable. {t is true he | by a Navy Agent or Pursor? If such be the regulation 
had no legal right to this period of enjoyment, but he | undoubtedly it would have been a good and sufficient 
had a reasonable expectation of it, provided he gave no | reason for refusing to receive this tobacco, either on 
cause fora disappointment by his own conduct. No | board the ships or as part of the stores of the United 
complaint seems to have been made of his ability or , States, and for leaving it in hands of the complainant, 
fidelity, but he had been but about fifteen months in | for profit or loss, as might happen but it can never af- 
the enjoyment of the place, when his appointment was | ford a justification for receiving the article, for actually 
revoked. Under such circumstances we can see and | consuming a part of it, and for retaining the residue, 
feel that a strong moral equity arises to bring him | and refusing to pay for it. As for that part which has 
back to the place he was taken from. Between in- | been delivered to the ships, a credit has been allowed, 
dividuals, a just and conscientious man, would, I think | and thus far at least a purchase und sale have been re- 
have done so. But no instance bas been shown, under ' cognized and adopted by the department, notwithstand- 
any such circumstances, of the recognition of a right | ing the alleged navy regulation. In what respect, on what 
legal, or legally equitable, in an officer who has been | principle of justice or equity, does the part of the to- 
removed, or whose office has been vacated, to charge | bacco for which the complainant has been alloweda cre- 
the government with his return home. I amafraid to set a | dit differ from that for which he has been refused, 
precedent contrary to all usage and must disallow this | The first was delivered to the pursers of their ships, and 
credit or charge. So with the complainants travelling | has been consumed by their crews; the other has been 
expenses in going to Washington to settle his accounts. | delivered to their agent authorized to procure supplies 
The only remaining item or charge in the complain- | for the navy, and has been by him distributed to the 
ants account is for the purchase of tobacco sold or fur- | ships, or is still retained by him as the property 
nished by him to the United States, amounting to $4277 | of the United States. If he was not authorized to 
68. Ican have no hesitation in allowing it. Inthe let- | receive it, let him answer for it. It is enough for the 
ter of the Secretary of the Navy, to the fourth Auditor ‘complainant that he did receive it, and has receipted 
of the 25th June, 1832, he says: the tobacco must de- | for it, as the agent of the United States, and on their 
pend on whether the authority to purchase was revoked | behalf. Suppose we should consider that the com- 
generally; and whether the revocation reached the pa- | plainant was not warranted as a Navy Agent to make 
cific station before the purchase was made. If not, it | the purchase from Mr. McCulloch, for the United 
should be allowed. Otherwise, it should not. This is States. The consequence is that it was his own pro- 
very partial and imperfect view of the question, and itis | perty, and by him, sold and delivered to Mr. White, 
probable that all the facts of the case were not known | who was the agent of the government. Is it any an- 
to the Secretary —we have them now inevidence. The | swer to the seller of an article to such an agent, to tell 
answer of the United States to the bill of the complain- | him that by the navy regulations, the pursers and not 
ant does not deny or admit, that areport of the tobacco the Navy Agents are to furnish tobacco to our ships. 
was made by the complainant in his account to the De- | And therefore the United States may keep and use the 
partment, nor that it was surveyed by order of Captain | article, and are not bound to pay for it. This cannot 
Thompson, as part of the public stores of the United | be. If the tobacco was received from complainant as 
States, and, as such delivered over by the complainant | public stores, then he has a right to charge for it at the 
to his successor in office, and regularly receipted for by | price he gave for it; if it was a sale by him to the public 
him, on behalf of the United States. But it is insisted, agent, then he hasa right to receive its fair price or 
that if all these things are true, they do not authorize value for it; and we have no better way of ascertaining 
the charge. And why? because it is denied that tobac- ‘it, than by taking the actual cost of ittohim. I cannot 
co was purchased on public account, or by the authority deny that a suspicion hangs upon my mind, that the sale 
or instructions of any officer of the government; and it to Mr. McCulloch was not a real transaction, but a con- 
is avered that tobacco is not an article which a Navy , trivance to enable Mr. Armstrong, to sell his tobacco to 
Agent is authorized to purchase on public account, and_ the United States, at an advance or profit on its cost, 
that it is to be furnished to our ships by the Pursors, as | which asa public agent he was not authorized todo. If 
a part of their stores. That the tobacco in question this were clearly shown, it could have no other effect 
was the private property of the complainant* has ne- on the case, other than to deprive him of the profit, a 
ver been accepted or legally transferred to the United , few cents a pound, and compel him to pass it to the Uni- 
States. That the Navy Department has never received ted States, at its first cost in Virginia, and the charges 
any part of it, or interfered with it, or done any thing of taking it to Lima, ; Fey: ogee 
to recognize the validity of any transfer or purchase | The evidence is not sufficiently explicit on this point to 
thereof; that no officer of the department or the navy enable me to take this ground,and the objection has not 
had any authority to dv so. In answer to al! these de- | been made at the Treasury, from which, [ presume they 
nials and averments, what are the plain and uncontra- | were satisfied in relation to it. I have therefore allow- 
dicted facts of the transaction. This tobacco was ori- | ed the sum claimed in the complainants accounts. 
inally purchased in Virginia, as the United States al- | The complainant then has been allowed one 
a as the private property of the complainant. After! per cent. commission on stores distribut- 
its arrival at Lima, it was sold by himtoa Mr. McCulloch, | ed, . ; ; : ° ° > § 208 80 
and was afterwards repurchased by the complainant, as | Clerk hire, soe ee ° ; ° . 268 75 
- | Damages on protested bills, . ° , 863 33 
* Shipped to him from Norfolk on his own account | Tobacco delivered to Navy of United States, 4,279 68 
and still remains his private property. 
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Ile has not been allowed commissions reject- 


ed at last settlement, : . . 5,755 86 
His board while detained at Lima, 1,609 87 
Compensation for the same time, 3,229 15 
The two items for (5 per cent. ) commissions 

on distributions of stores, . . . 1,043 99 
His passage home, ° ; : ; 350 00 
Travelling to Washington, ° ‘ 43 50 
Commission on stores handed over to P. 

White, . , . . ; ; - 183 24 
Commission on #90 paid Mr. Henderson, ; 4 00 





$12,219 61 





Decree in favour of United States, for $7,254 58. 

J. R. Incersoxt and G, M. Dattas, Esquires for the 
complainant. 

H. D. Gitrrn, Esq. District Attorney for the United 
States, 





From the Elizabetown Journal. 


EXTENSION OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN AND 
SOMERVILLE RAIL ROAD. 


Luzerne, Co., 10th May, 1833. 


‘*I proceed to answer your inquiries, and give such 
information as I possess upon the several subjects to 
which you have directed my attention—as to bitumin- 
ous coal, Formations of this coal are known to exist 
in Bradford county and Tioga county, but neither the 
extent nor the depth of the strata is yet ascertained. 
Wood abounding, the inhabitants of Bradford county 
have not sought this coal for fuel, and there being little 
demand for it, either domestic or foreign interest, the 
prime mover of most things, was wanting to induce the 
investigation. No bed has, I believe, been regularly 
opened in Bradford county. 
Tioga county, some bituminous coal has been raised, 
under the influence of the wants of a part of Western 
New York, and towards which part of the public works 
of that state are now progressing. The nearest bitu- 
minous coal to Pittston is distant about 70 miles, almost 
directly upon the waters of the Susquehanna, on the 
waters of the Towanda creek, and at the northern base 
of Burnet’s mountain, 

** As to the communication extending still farther to 
the north and west, calculated to increase the amount 
of transportation or travel, upon the Susquehanna and 
Delaware Rail Road, there are several authorized public 
works, extending’ from the line of the Susquehanna 
and Delaware Rail Road at Pittstown, and above it, ne- 
cessarily tending to produce that effect; one is the Leg- 
get’s Gap Rail Road, a law for which passed at the ses- 
sion of our legislature previous to the last; the line of 
this road unites with the Susquehanna and Delaware 
Rail Road in the valley of the Lackawana, near Cen- 
treville, about 12 miles north-east of Pittston. From 
thence the proposed route of this road runs to the Great 
Bend of the Susquehanna, above Binghamton, about 50 
miles. This would bring the Susquehanna at the Great 
Bend within 108 miles of the Delaware, at the Water 
Gap. I forward you a report made on this line in 1832, 
by Mr. Seymour, a competent engineer. From the 
point whence this strikes the Susquehanna at the Great 
Bend, a line of Rail Road may be run, at an easy grade 
of about three feet descent in a mile, to Binghamton. 
Here we meet with the Chenango canal, now authoriz- 
ed to be constructed at the expense of the state of New 
York, a work of great magnitude and extent, penetra- 
ting into the heart of the empire state, and forming a 
connection with the Erie Canal. Our interest continues 
much higher up the north-east branch, which will be 
evident on an examination of the map. of New York; 
but I confine myself in this to the authorized or com- 
pleted public works with which we are at once con- 
nected. 


In the north-east angle of 








‘¢ Another extension of the Susquehanna and Dela- 
ware Rail Road, bearing farther to the north-west, is the 
Susquehanna river Rail Road. An act passed the le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, at its last session, authorizing 
the Governor to incorporate a company to construct a 
road along the margin of the Susquehanna, on the west 
side, from a short distance below Wilkesbarre,’ to the 
line of our state, near Tioga Point:—thus virtually 
abandoning the North Branch Canal by the state, and 
establishing the head-quarters of the Pennsyvania works 
at the dam, on the Lackawana, a little above Pittston. 
For some of the many Trcasons for which the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware Rail Road ought to be made, this 
river Rail Road will be made; at least such is my decid- 
ed belief. There are overruling interests, which, when 
understood, will secure the stock’s being subscribed. 
This river line may be graded from Pittston to the state 
line, above Tioga, (about 86 miles,) at about two and 
a half feet elevation per mile. From this to Owego, 
(say 20 miles farther,) nearly equal facilities exist. 
Here would be a connection with the Owego and Ithaca 
Rail Road, now nearly completed; and the communica- 
tion would be extended from thence by the Cayuga 
lake, to an intersection with the Erie Canal, forming a 
splendid line of works, penetrating the very centre and 
the most beautiful part of the state of New York—a 
connection of itself of sufficient importance to com- 
mand the admiration of every friend to the improve- 
ment of our common country. Proceeding still farther 
up the north-east branch of the Susquehanna, a Rail 
Road may be graded with nearly equal facility to Bing- 
hamton, at the entrance of Chenango canal—forming, 
an available connection with that improvement, in case 
the shorter route by the Legget’s Gap Rail Road should 
be delayed or fail in its execution, 

** Returning to Tioga Point, we find the same facili- 
ties for a more western extension. Ascending the Che- 
mung or Tioga river, (the north-west branch of the 
Susquehanna,) with a little higher grade, but on the 
finest ground for Rail Road, at about 20 miles from the 
Tioga Point, we reach Newtown. Here we meet with 
the Newtown or Elmira canal, and also with the Seneca 
lake, and come in connection for the third time with the 
Erie Canal. 

‘*From Newtown, a canal is about being extended 
still father up the Tioga river, intended, as I under- 
stand, to facilitate the transportation of bituminous coal, 
from the deposites south of the Pennsylvania line to the 
western state of New York. 

‘* From Pittston to Tioga Point, from Tioga Point to 
Uwego and Binghamton, and from Tioga Point to New- 
town, the grade is so easy, that on a well-constructed 
Rail Road, with locomotive power, a few hours travel 
would connect these points. ‘Tioga Point I have always 
looked upon as the key of nearly all western New 
York. And I have ever believed the natural, as well 
as artificial communications connected with this point, 
destined in the progress of events to bring into and 
lead through Pennsylvania a great part of the rich pro- 
ducts of their most fertile region. 

‘** An early connection of the Susquehanna and Dela- 
ware Rail Road with Tioga Point, by means of the 
Legget’s Gap or river Rail Road, would enable it to 
take charge of a great portion of the Susquehanna 
trade, to the Delaware at least, and a great portion of it 
would pass on through New Jersey to the city of New 
York. This trade will probably treble in amount on 
the completion of these communications. In passing 
the eye over the map of western New York, from Tio 
Point, no intelligent observer can, I think, fail to be 
convinced, that.to that point all the products of a wide 
range of fertile and populous territory must surely 
come, and that if all or any of these are ever to find 
their way to their own great commercial capital, they 
must do so by the Pittston, Water Gap, Belvidere, and 
Elizabethtown Rail Roads. 


‘* Little has yet been said of the public travel, and of 
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the revenue to be derived from passengers. This item, 
under present prospects, ought surely to be taken into 
view. Will not this line of communication, by the 
Elizabethtown and Somerville, and Susquehanna and 
Delaware Rail Roads, if extended, as it is now pretty 
evident it will be extended, by a continued line of Rail 
Road into western New York, surpass all other routes 
for the accommodation of travel, and become the most 
desirable line for passengers, from the city of New York 
and the New England sea-board, to the Falls of Niaga- 
ra, to Lake Erie, and to the whole western region? 
**On this subject we may, 1 think, with confidence 
appeal to facts, unchangeable in their nature, and ask 
those who would consider this line of Rail Roads, with 
a view to test its merits, to examine the maps, and par- 
ticularly a map of western New York, asa map more 
particularly showing the whole line, the large map of N. 
Jersey, &c. &c. This, with the facts made known by 
the Pennsylvania engineers, relative tothe north branch 
of the Susquehanna river, the plan and facilities of the 
authorized improvements, the report of Captain Beach 
on the Susquehanna and Delaware Rail Road, the ac- 
companying statements of the Commissioners and the 
report of the engineers upon the line from Belvidere, 
via Clinton, Somerville, and Elizabethtowon, to New 
York, will afford a view of the outline of this interesting 
project, from which I think its merits cannot fail to be 
duly appreciated. H. W. D. 


From the United States Gazette. 


TIOGA COAL MINES, AT BLOSSBURG, PA. 


The abundance of stone coal and iron ore, which the 
discoveries of a few years have brought to light, as the 

roduct of the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania, 

ave given an immense value to sections of the state 
which ten years since were considered as burdensome 
to their owners. 

The promise of the future is as cheering as the pros- 
pect before us, for every year brings new discoveries 
of mineral wealth, and unseated lands are now becom- 
ing objects of deep interest and value to their owners, 
who have so long held them without remunerating for 
the expenses to which they have been subjected. 

The great extent and central position which Penn- 
sylvania holds on the map of the Union, with abundance 
of coal in almost every direction, shows to what amount 
her sister states may be benefitted by her mineral re- 
sources; and that to New York and the eastern states, 
who are less fortunate in possessing the same natural 
advantages, those resources are becoming objects of 
deep interest, is no less evident than gratifying to her 
citizens. 

The mines at Blossburg in Tioga county, which are 
the immediate subject of this notice, produce the finest 
quality of bituminous coal. 

The same veins, extending south and south-west, 
have been opened in Lycoming county, and prove to be 
of similar quality. 

A recent accurate, geological survey and exploration 
have been made of the Blossburg mines, by a scientific 
engineer and geologist from England, Richard C. Tay- 
lor, Esq. whose report in a pamphlet form, accompa- 
nied by a lithographic engraving of the coal sections, 
was published last spring. 

Mr. Taylor’s high reputation in England, and in this 
country, asa geologist, must entitle his report to the 
fullest confidence; and he proves incontestibly the inex- 
haustible quantity, and superior quality, of this coal. 
Although from his survey, there appears at this point to 
be 20,000 acres coming under the denomination of coal 
land, he estimates the supply only upon one fourth that 
amount; and from the thickness of the veins at their 
crop only, which have been explored, he shows that one 
hundred thousand tons may be annually sent to market 
for the space of 500 years, from 5000 acres of this body 
of mineral wealth. TIOGA, 


VISIT TO THE RAIL ROAD. 


Having one day last week taken a walk with a friend 
to visit the new Rail Road, and witness the operation of 
ascending and descending the Inclined Plane, discharg- 
ing the coal into the boats, &c. we finally extended our 
walk along the Rail Road up to the village of Nesque- 
honing, and for the first time visited the Room Run 
minesat that place. We were highly gratified with the 
appearance of this little village which is springing up 
as it were in the midst of the forest, We had before 
seen the neat cluster of white buildings from a distance, 
in ascending and descending the Broad Mountain on the 
Berwick turnpike, on the opposite side of the Nesque- 
honing valley, but were not till this time aware of the 
extent of the improvements here. Several new dwel- 
ling houses and shops have recently been commenced 
and are progressing briskly, and the place bids fair to 
become a pleasant as well as flourishing little town. 
The buildings are nearly‘all painted or white washed, 
which gives it a very neat appearance from a distance. 


One of the Contractors at these mines very politely 
escorted us up into those parts of the mines which are 
now worked, A number of drifts or tunnels have been 
penetrated several hundred feet into the banks, on each 
side of Room Run, nearly horizontally, in veins of the 
most beautiful anthracite, from 20 to 40 feet in thick- 
ness, exhibiting as at the old mines, an inexhaustible 
supply of the first quality of coal. 


The loaded cars are let down two short Inclined 
Planes—drawing up the empty ones as they descend. 
From the foot of the lower Plane at Nesquehoning, the 
Rail Road descends to the head of the Plane near the 
new landing, ona grade so inclined as to let the loaded 
cars descend by their gravity. 


‘This Rail Road may challenge a comparison with al- 
most any other in the United States, both in its materi- 
als and manner of construction, Its bed is laid of earth 
and stone, and the rails are firmly set it cast iron knees, 
bolted to stone blocks which gives them a solid and per- 
manent situation. 


It is now in successful operation, and capable of al- 
lowing a much greater amount of business than is yet 
done upon it for the want of a sufficient number of 
Cars, The Company are, however, increasing the 
number of new ones as fast as they can be made, and 
the quantity of coal brought from these mines, is con- 
sequently fast increasing. 

Mauch Chunk Courier. 


From the Easton Argus. 
REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE, 


The following may be relied on as a fact, and per- 
sons are now in this borough who were present when 
the occurrence took place. There isno doubt but that 
during the prevalence of the cholera, numbers were 
interred prematurely. 


Albert T. Whelden left Easton on the 27th of June, 
1832, and arrived on the line of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, near Shepherdstown, Maryland, on the 3d 
of July. On the 15th of August, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
he was attacked by the cholera, which was then raging 
in that neighborhood, and which in almost every case 
proved fatal. Whelden sent fora physician, who at- 
tended, and prescribed the usual remedies. At 6 o’clock 
he was pronounced in the collapsed stage of the dis- 
ease, and at 7 was to all appearance dead. At 8 o’clock 
he was placed by a few friends in a coffin, and taken in 
a light wagon to the place of interment, about half a 
mile distant. When arrived at the grave, a groaning 
was heard proceeding from the coffin, and on opening 
it, poor Whelden exhibited signs of life, and was liber- 
ated from his disagreeable confinement. He is now 
alive and well, and residesin our borough. 





